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THE REPUBLICAN FEUD 


ITH PRESIDENT TAFT’S characterizatidn of the 

Progressives as ‘‘neurotics,” and the Roosevelt Na- 

tional Committee’s retort that the President and his 
supporters are afflicted with ‘‘political paranoia,” 
to many a delighted Democratic 
observer that the rift in the Repub- 
lican party has become a chasm 
which is likely to engulf both fac- 
tions in November. But instead of 
the chorus of Democratic rejoicing 
which might seem in order, we find 
in the anti-Republican press an 
attitude of expectant but reticent 
interest, as if cautiously awaiting 
further developments. Thus the 
Pittsburg Post (Dem.) remarks 
calmly that ‘‘harmony in Republi- 
ean ranks is about as far off now 
as it ever was,’’ and the New York 
World (Dem.) thinks it necessary 
to spur on the combatants by 
advising Mr. Taft to deliver his 
blows, not against the Progressives 
collectively, but against Colonel 
Roosevelt individually. ‘‘ The Pres- 
ident could wreck the whole game 
of third-term intrigue in a single 
speech,’’ declares The World, ‘‘if he 
would stand up and tell the frank, 
brutal truth about the Roosevelt 
conspiracy against his Administra- 
tion.”” Turning to the Republican 
organs, we find the New York Press 
and the Seranton Tribune-Republi- 
can frankly admitting that the 
Taft bitterness on one side and the 
Roosevelt bitterness on the other 
are forcing a breach in their party which does not seem likely to 
be healed. And to further complicate the situation in the 
Republican fold, comes news of friction among the Progressives, 
asection of the La Follette following accusing Colonel Roosevelt 
of treachery to the cause, and announcing their refusal to regard 
him even as a second choice. For long years Republicans have 


it may seem. 
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Signing, on February 14, the proclamation which made Arizona 
the Forty-eighth State. 


profited enormously at elections by just such conditions among 
Democrats,”’ notes the New York Press. 
In his Lincoln Day speech in New York President Taft, while 
seoring the Progressive faction in his party, argues that the 
“old Republican party’’ is entitled 
to be called truly progressive, and 
he exprest confident reliance upon 
a favorable verdict by the people 
at the polls. Of the Progressives 
he says in part: 


‘‘There are those who look upon 
the present situation as one full of 
evil and corruption and as a tyran- 
ny of concentrated wealth, and who 
in apparent despair at any ordinary 
remedy are seeking to pull down 
those things which have been re- 
garded as the pillars of the temple 
of freedom and_ representative 
government and to reconstruct our 
whole society on some new prin- 
ciple, not definitely formulated, 
and with no intelligent or intelli- 
gible forecast of the exact con- 
stitutional and statutory results to 
be attained. With the effort to 
make the selection of candidates, 
the enactment ,of legislation, and 
the decision of courts depend on the 
momentary passions of a people 
necessarily indifferently informed 
as to the issues presented, and with- 
out the opportunity having been 
given them for time and study and 
that deliberation that gives seeurity 
and common sense to the govern- 
ment of the people, such extremists 
would hurry us into a condition 
which could find no parallel except 
in the French Revolution or in that 
bubbling anarchy that once char- 
acterized the South-American re- 
publics. Such extremists are not progressives; they are political 
emotionalists or neurotics who have lost that sense of proportion, 
that clear and candid consideration of their own weaknesses as a 
whole, and that clear perception of the necessity for cheeks upon 
hasty popular action which made our people who fought the 
Revolution and who drafted the Federal Constitution the great- 
est self-governing people that the world ever knew... . 
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“Tt has been said, and it is a common platform expression, that 
it is well to prefer the rhan above the dollar, as if the preservation 
of property rights had some other purpose than the assistance 
to and the uplifting of human rights. Private property was not 
established in order to gratify love of some material wealth or 
capital. It was established as an instrumentality in the progress 
of civilization and the uplifting of man, and it is equality -f 
opportunity that private property promotes by assuring to man 
the results of his own labor, thrift, and self-restraint. When, 
therefore, the demagog mounts the platform and announces 
that he prefers the man above the dollar he ought to be interro- 
gated as to what he means thereby—whether he is in favor of 
abolishing the right of the institution of private property and 
of taking away from the poor man the opportunity to become 
wealthy by the use of the abilities that God has given him, the 
cultivation of the virtues 
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confirmed by the autopsy.” Among the Republican paper 
which commend the fighting note in the Pres dent’s Lineoly 
Day speech and declare that it will strengthen him with the 
rank and file of the pa ty are the Philadelphia Press, Boston 
Advertiser, Springfield Union, New York Tribune, Los Angele 
Times, Milwaukee Wisconsin, Baltimore American, Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times, and Brooklyn Standard Union. 

On the other hand, we find such prominent Republican organs 
as the New York Globe and Evening Mai frankly attacking the 
President’s attitude toward the Progressives, while Progressive 
Republican papers ,like the Indianapolis S!ar, Philadelphia 
North American, and Toledo Blade rally to the defense of 
Roosevelt, a task in which 





with which practise of 
self-restraint and the ex- 
ercise of moral courage 
will fortify him.” 
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This drew from Medill 
McCormick, former owner 
of the Chicago Tribune 
(Prog. Rep.), and head of 
the Roosevelt National 
Committee in Washing- 
ton, the following bitter 
reply: 


“The Administration 
has embarked upon a 
policy of political ‘suicide 
and murder’—murder if 
possible and suicide if 
necessary. In its effort 
to diseredit the friends of 
Mr. Roosevelt it has 
sought to destroy*the Re- 
publicans who favor his 
eandidacy, and has cast 
its lot with the moribund 
reactionary leaders of the 
Republican party, at the 
risk! of losing the support 
of the great mass of Pro- 
gressive voters throughout 
the country. ...... 

“The country will not 














they are joined by a 
considerable section of 
the independent press, 


“There can be no doubt 
in the mind of any fair 
observer that the vast 
majority of rank-and-file 
Republicans demand the 
renomination of Theodore 
Roosevelt,’’ declares the 
Toledo Blade; and Mr, 
Alexander P. Moore's 
Pittsburg Leader (Ind.), 
one of the chief custodians 
of the Roosevelt boom, 
after characterizing Presi- 
dent Taft’s attack on 
the Progressives as ‘‘un- 
American, undemocratic, 
and insulting,’’ goes on to 
say in an editorial headed 
“Divine Right”’ Taft: 


| OUTLOOK 


‘“Whom the gods would 
destroy they first make 
mad. 

‘‘The madness of Presi- 
dent Taft is almost be 
yond belief. 








be confused by the Pres- 
ident’s characterization of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s sup- p 

porters as political neu- . 

rotics. It has noticed that the elements which opposed Pres- 
ident Taft’s nomination in 1908 are back of the movement 
for his renomination, under the leadership of the extreme re- 
actionaries in the House and Senate. 

“Those Republicans who really secured his nomination and 
election are now opposed to his renomination. At first they 
were merely disappointed by the Administration’s vacillation, 
and hoped that the Administration eventually would adopt a 
consistent and progressive course. But what at first they took 
for temporary weakness they have now discovered to be a 
political paranoia.”’ 


“Confronted by the Administration’s bold pronouncement of 
purpose to destroy the whole Progressive movement within the 
Republican party and turn the party over to the iron-handed 
control of the old Aldrich-Cannon machine of reaction, the 
Progressives are organizing for a life-and-death struggle to 
defeat the nomination of President Taft,’’ writes Judson C. 
Welliver in the Washington Times, one of the Munsey publica- 
tions which are working for Colonel Roosevelt’s nomination. 
Progressive comment also avers that the President’s campaign- 
manager, Congressman MeKinley of Illinois, belongs to the 
Cannon school of Republicanism. 

“President Taft’s diagnosis of the case of the Progressives 
seems to be pretty sound,” remarks the New “York Times 
(Ind. Dem.), whieh adds ecaustically: ‘‘We think it will be 


WHO THREW THAT BRICK? 


“At the Lincoln Birth- 
day celebration of the 
Republican Club of New 
York, he repeated that ‘to 
make the selection of candidates and the enactment of legislation 
depend on the momentary passions of a people necessarily in- 
differently informed, and without the time and opportunity to 
study issues presented to them’ is anarchistic and neurotic. 

‘*He said it will hurry us into a condition which has no parallel 
except in the French Revolution or that bubbling anarchy of 
the South-American republics. ...... 

‘‘What Taft said at the Lincoln celebration is a fit companion 
piece to his remarkable words before the New York Bar Associa- 
tion a few days ago. At that time he said: 

“““There are those who do not believe all people are fit for 
popular government. THE FACT IS WE KNOW THEY ARE NOT. 
SOME OF US DON’T DARE TO SAY SO, BUTI Do. WE ARE CALLED 
UPON NOW TO SAY WHETHER WE ARE TO CONTINUE THE JUDICIARY 
INDEPENDENT OF THE MAJORITY OR OF ALL THE PEOPLE.’ 

‘‘No such imperial language has ever come from a President 
of the United States before....... 

‘‘Can any one longer doubt that the struggle is no longer one 
between the Republican and Democratic parties, but between 
the trust-serving Tafts, Penroses, Smoots, and Ballingers, and 
the people, led by Roosevelt? 

“In the overwhelming Roosevelt sentiment these toadies of 
the predatory interests see their throne of money shaking and 
trembling. 

“THE FIGHT IS BETWEEN THE GREAT MONEY-POWER AND THE 
PEOPLE. The task the citizens who want to save their country 
have before them is in nominating Roosevelt. 

‘*HE WILL ELECT HIMSELF.” 


—Ketten in the New York World. 
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AWAITING THE STROKE. 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 














LISTENING. 
—Ketten in the New York World. 


AUTOMATIC. 


As to Colonel Roosevelt’s intentions in regard to the nomina- 
tion, the country is still awaiting official and authoritative 
enlightenment. The papers have published extracts from a 
private letter which, as far as we have seen, has not yet been 
branded as a fabrication, in which the Colonel is alleged to have 
written: 

“T am not and shall not be a candidate. I shall never seek 
the nomination, nor would I accept it if it came to me as the 
result of any intrigue, but I will not tie my hands by a statement 
which would make it difficult or impossible for me to serve the 
public by undertaking a great task if the people, as a whole, 
seemed definitely to come to the conclusion that I ought to do 
that task.” 

Meanwhile a convention made up of eight governors and other 
representative men from thirty States has issued a call for the 
Colonel to lead the Republican party in the approaching contest, 
on the plea that he is ‘‘the one man who ean, at this time, unite 
all elements of the party and attract a tremendous number of 
independent voters.’’ The only published reply they have yet 
received from Mr. Roosevelt himself is this message, of which 
‘A. P. Moore is the bearer: 


“You can say to the Progressives that I will not desert the 
cause, and that they will find me fighting side by side with them 
to the finish.”’ 

‘What Colonel Roosevelt now thinks of Mr. Taft, many 
readers suggest, is reflected in an editorial review of his Ad- 


ministration in the New York Outlook. After paying high . 


tribute to the ‘‘ constructive acts’’ which stand to the President’s 
credit, the editorial asks: ‘‘Why is it, then, that in the face of 
such a record there should be wide-spread popular discontent 
with the Administration, not only on the part of the President’s 
political opponents, but also within the ranks of the President’s 
own party?’’ For answer it enumerates certain reasons which 
it groups in three main categories. To quote in part: 


“Tn the first place, the President has allowed himself to be- 
come identified in the public mind with those elements in his 
party which have been frankly opposed to progress. ...... 

“In the second place, the people of the country have come 
to regard the President as being interested more in the machinery 
of government than in the promotion of human welfare. .... . 

“Tn the third place, the people have come to feel that President 
Taft is primarily an interpreter of laws rather than an adminis- 
trator of laws. ...... 

“No President in recent years has won for himself more wide- 


spread personal admiration for kindliness, for candor, and for 
integrity than President Taft. . . . If, however, he does not 
receive a vote of confidence, it will not be because of personal 
unpopularity or personal distrust, but because the people have 
come to believe, not that human rights must be made to fit the 
Constitution, but that the Constitution must be made to fit 
human rights.” 


But even while Colonel Roosevelt’s magazine is criticizing 
President Taft for his lack of progressiveness, Mr. La Follette’s 
campaign-manager is proclaiming that ‘‘ Roosevelt has betrayed 
La Follette and is a traitor to the Progressive cause,” and the 
Progressive Republican Milwaukee Journal, Mr. La Follette’s 
stanchest supporter in the West, is suggesting that ‘‘the nomina- 
tion of President Taft might be fraught with less evil than the 
nomination of Mr. Roosevelt.’’ The Journal states La Fol- 
lette’s grievance as follows: 


‘* As a Progressive leader of proved ability, Senator La Follette 
was drafted as a leader of the fight to be made at Chicago. 
Colonel Roosevelt at that time positively eliminated himself 
from the 1912 fight, and his followers, for the most part being 
also sincere admirers of Senator La Follette, pledged themselves 
to the latter. 

‘‘La Follette started the fight at a time when the prospects 
for preventing the renomination of President Taft were ridicu- 
lously small. As the movement grew and the indications of 
possible Progressive strength developed, the Roosevelt boom was 
launched.” 


And, to add to the confusion, there is the Cummins boom. 

Turning again to President Taft’s newspaper champions, we 
find the Philadelphia Press declaring that ‘“‘the great majority 
of Republicans want Mr. Taft renominated and reelected, on 
the strength both of his record as a sane, fearless, and upright 
Executive, and of his character as a statesman as well as a man.”’ 
He is ‘‘the party’s best asset,’ insists the Philadelphia paper, 
‘‘and by far its best candidate’’; and the Brooklyn Standard 
Union maintains that the advances made under his administra- 
tion ‘‘have been greater than under any other President.’ 
Moreover, says The Standard Union: 


““There has never been any doubt where Mr. Taft stood. One 
ean go back to his earliest speeehes, before his election, and find 
the same sturdy profession of faith. There is no other person, 
in fact, of nearly such conspicuous station, whose own principles 
and utterances and performances have so exactly embodied and 
illustrated the issues on which the Republican party must go 
to the people next November for the vote of contidence which 
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should come to it unless the election of all the Republican 
Presidents was a mistake the people regret.” 


The Pittsburg Gazette-Times reminds us that we owe to 
President Taft’s Administration such progressive measures as 


‘The postal savings-banks, the non-partizan tariff board, the 
strengthening of the Interstate Commerce Law, the investigation 
by a commission of the over-issue of railroad securities, the 
affirmation by the United States Supreme Court of the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Law for railroads, the enforcement of the law 
limiting hours of labor on railroads, the extension of rural free 
delivery of mail, the creation of a Federal Bureau of Mines with 
its life-saving devices, the enforcement of the Antitrust Law.” 





FALL OF THE CHINESE THRONE 
(5 om but none the less definitely, the door seems 


to have been closed upon the past in China, and among 

our papers, which have long regarded the abdication 
of the Manchu rulers as inevitable, there is, therefore, less of 
surprize at the accomplished fact than of conjecture regarding 
the unknown future. A dynasty nearly 300 years old surren- 
ders, almost without bloodshed, and practically without con- 
ditions, to the new republic. In all the history of revolutions, 
thinks the New York Press, it is not likely that an empire 
ever fell more gently. Yet notwithstanding this, and notwith- 
standing the fact that the multiplicity of rumors have made 
people a little weary, the New York Times says what many 
other papers repeat when it remarks that ‘‘there has been noth- 
ing so tremendous in itself or so pregnant with possible conse- 
quences in the history of the world in many generations.’”’ No 
longer, observes the Springfield Republican, can we say with 
Kipling that ‘‘East is East and West is West,” for the twain 
have met, and “isolated from the beginning of time, China now 
steps upon the stage of world history, and its part there will 
be great.’”’ The erection of a Chinese republic, reflects the 
New York Evening Post, too, can not but ‘react, in the course 
of time, on affairs outside of Asia,’’ and influence Western 
monarchies toward democracy—‘‘the records of the next few 
years may very well show a new democratic movement in 
Russia, or perhaps even in Germany, urged on by the example 
of China.” 

The abdication of the little Pu-Yi and his royal relatives 
had been foreshadowed by previous concessions, by the failure 
of the Imperial forces in the field, and by the long-drawn-out 
negotiations between Premier Yuan Shih-kai and the republican 
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leaders in the South. Three decrees, of abdication, of approva} 
of republican government, and of acquiescence in the cond. 
tions agreed upon by the Premier, were issued from the throne 
on February 12. According to a version of the decree of abdica. 
tion printed by the New York Sun, it contained these words: 


““The whole country is tending toward a republican form of 
government. It is the will of Heaven, and it is certain we could 
not reject the desire of the people for the sake of the honor 
and glory of one family. We, the Dowager Empress and the 
Emperor, hand over the sovereignty to the people. We decide 
the form of government to be a constitutional republic. 

“In this time of transition, in order to unite the South and 
the North, we appoint Yuan Shih-kai to organize a provisional 
government, consulting the people’s army regarding the union 
of the five peoples, Manchus, Chinese; Mongolians, Moham- 
medans, and Tibetans. These peoples jointly make the great 
state of Chung Hwa Ming-kus, a republic of China. 

‘“‘We retire to a peaceful life and will enjoy the respectful 
treatment of the nation.” 


The republicans, on their side, make certain promises of fair 
and kind treatment of the nobility, the imperial kinsmen, and 
the non-Chinese of the Empire. Eight pledges are made to the 
Emperor in return for his abdication. These are: 


“1. The Emperor shall retain his title and be respected as a 
foreign monarch. 

‘*2. The Emperor shall receive an annual grant of 4,000,000 
taels until the currency is reformed, after which he shall receive 
$4,000,000, Mexican. 

‘**3. A temporary residence shall be provided in the Forbidden 
City, and later the Imperial family shall reside in the summer 
palace, ten miles outside of Peking. 

‘‘4. The Emperor may observe the sacrifices at his ancestral 
tombs and temples, which will be protected by republican 
soldiers. 

“5. The great tomb of the late Emperor Kwangsu will be 
completed and the funeral ceremony fittingly observed at the 
republie’s expense. 

“6. The palace attendants may be retained, but the number 
of eunuchs can not be increased. 

“‘7, The Emperor’s property will be protected by the republic. 

**8. The Imperial guards will be governed by the Army Board, 
the republic paying their salaries.” 


The establishment of some sort of Chinese republic is, then, 
assured, concludes the New York Tribune, ‘‘and it seems 
probable that it will be a far more democratic republic than any 
in the Western world.’’ A good omen is seen in the resignation 
of President Sun Yat-sen, and the prompt choice by the National 
Assembly of Yuan Shih-kai as President of the reunited nation. 
In his letter of resignation Dr. Sun paid tribute to Yuan as “a 
man of constructive ability, upon whom our united nation looks 
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UP TO TEDDY. 


— Westerman in the Columbus Ohio State Journal. 





LEAP-YEAR. 
‘*Speak to me, love—only speak, love! ”’ 
—Heaton in the Chicago Inter Ocean. 


TEMPTATION. 
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with the hope that he will bring about the consolidation of its 
interests.”” Some, however, still point to the dangers of dis- 


integration and foreign intervention, and to the impossibility 


of real self-government by a nation made up so largely of illiterate 
nillions. ‘‘ Facing an empty treasury, the threat of secession by 
the Mongol princes, the discontent of those who have fattened 
upon the corruption of the Imperial house and its satellites, and 
having to deal with unknown quantities in the provincial and 
national legislatures, the new government,”’ declares the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, ‘‘has an appalling task before it.’’ Neverthe- 
less, the New York Times can not deny ‘‘that there are some 
signs of a success that a few months ago seemed inconceivable.”’ 
The ‘‘absence of definite information of anarchy’? would seem 
to show an efficient sentiment in support of the republican move- 
ment. The success of the insurgent arms must have been due 
in part to a ‘‘noteworthy spirit of cooperation’ 
people. And the admirable restraint shown toward foreigners 
argues discipline or good-will, tho it is doubtless in part owing 
to the fact that the revolution has been led by Chinamen 
educated abroad. ‘‘Let us hope,’’ continues The Times, that the 
new leaders will establish ‘‘fair and peaceful relations with other 
nations,’ and that ‘‘other nations will cooperate.” 

Showing how ‘‘the Manchu regency bent before breaking,”’ 
the New York World thus reviews in its editorial columns the 
history of the making-over of China: 


’ 


among the 


“The reform movement began in 1898 and soon compelled 
concessions. Following the Imperial reform edict of Septem- 
ber 1, 1906, the late Empress Dowager and the infant Emperor 
pledged themselves in 1908 to establish constitutional govern- 
ment within nine years. In 1909 the first Provincial Assemblies 
met, and an Imperial ‘Consultative Assembly’ was established 
May 9, 1910, to serve as a Senate later when a lower house 
should be set up. Of its 200 members, half represented the 
eighteen new and popular Provincial Assemblies, which really 
tule China; the other half were princes, nobles, Manchu clans- 
men, eminent scholars, and great capitalists named by the 
Throne, somewhat as in Germany. 
“Last May, a year later, the revolution was hastened by the 
naming of an Executive Council of which, despite fair promises, 
eight members were royal princes, four were Manchus, and only 
five Chinese. The Regent in July replied to critics of this 
arrangement that ‘the right to name officials belongs to the 
Emperor alone,’ and tried to reduce the powers of the protesting 
Provincial Assemblies. 

“The brief war followed, and at once demonstrated how far 
the country had changed since the Boxer revolt.” 
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CHINESE GIRL STUDENTS AT SHANGHAI WHO JOINED THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. 
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LABOR-LEADERS AND THE LAW 


r \HE TIME is now ripe, said President Taft in a recent 
message, for us to look searchingly into our industrial 
problem. And editors and others who have since been 

looking for signs of this ripeness of the times have found certain 

things which might seem to justify the President’s anxiety for 

a “patient and courageous” inquiry. For instance, they have 


‘ 


seen fifty-four labor-leaders arrested or “‘wanted’’ on warrants 
accusing them of complicity in a great dynamite plot. They 
hear prominent, if not official, representatives of the workers 
avowing that their hearts are ‘“‘with the McNamara boys as 
long as they are fighting against the capitalist,’ and asserting 
that ‘‘the forces are getting ready and the workers of this 
country of the stock of Garibaldi, of Washington, and of Kossuth 
will not be afraid to take up arms if driven much longer.’”” And 
they find all this startlingly supplemented by the spokesman of 
our greatest industrial corporation, who referred the other day 
to the ‘‘things being said nowadays which are very similar 
indeed to things said just before the French Revolution.’”’ Then 
there is the bitterness engendered by such strikes aw that at 
Lawrence, and while the observer may not be convinced that 
the ‘‘class consciousness’? and ‘‘class warfare’’ preached by 
so many of the Socialists are already here, it is to be noted that 
Collier’s Weekly can not refrain from summing up the situation 
in these words: 

‘For labor, its MecNamaras; for capital, its ‘legal repre- 
sentatives.’ For capital, the railroad pass; for labor, dynamite.” 

Announcements that other sensations would follow the 
MeNamara confessions were fully justified when the fifty-four 
labor-leaders were indicted by the Federal grand jury at In- 
dianapolis and most of them were arrested. All but four of 
them belong to the International Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers, and the most noteworthy names are 
those of Frank H. Ryan, president of the association, Herbert 


S. Hockin, J. J. MceNamara’s successor as secretary-treasurer, . 


and John T. Butler, first vice-president. It may be that none 
of them is guilty of any wrong-doing, but the prosecution will 
try to prove that the accused were concerned in a dynamite 
plot or series of plots, embracing upward of one hundred ex- 
plosions taking place in various parts of the country during 
the six years from the summer of 1905 to October 6, 1911. 
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The Government’s theory, as explained by the New York 
Tribune, is ‘‘that all ef these explosions were intended to in- 
timidate employers and non-union workingmen, with the general 
intent to abolish the so-called ‘open shop.” and compel sub- 
mission to the demands of certain labor organizations, more 
particularly the International Association of; Bridge and Strue- 
tural Iron Workers.”” The Tribune goes onto quote a list of the 
chief explosions or attempts, which, exclusive of the wrecking of 
the Los Angeles Times building, shows: that there were ‘‘ two ex- 
plosions in 1905, nine’ in. 1906, six in 1907, twenty-six in. 1908, 
twenty in 1909, twenty-five in 1910, and thirteen in 1911.’’ The 
basis of the present action; acéording to Federal District Attorney 
C. W. Miller, lies chiefly, in some forty thousand letters and tele- 
grams taken from the ironworkers’ international headquarters. 
In an Indianapolis ‘‘special’”’ to the New York World, certain 
other facts concerning these dynamite cases are briefly pre- 
sented. To quote: 


‘‘Thirteen indictments charge conspiracy to commit an overt 
act against the Government by movement of dynamite and 
explosives contrary to Federal statutes. 

“Fifteen indictments charge unconsummated acts in con- 
spiracy to violate Federal.laws in transportation of explosives. 

“Four indictments charge the fifty-four men with being 
principals or abettors of J. J. and J. B. McNamara and Ortie 
E. McManigal in actual movement of the explosives. 

*‘No indictment charges any one with the actual dynamiting 
of property. 

‘Sixteen officers and executive-board members of the Inter- 
national Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
during the past five years are among those indicted. 

‘‘Thirty-four business agents and walking delegates belonging 
to Iron Workers indicted. 

‘*T wo organizers for carpenters, one machinist, and a Detroit 
labor-leader indicted. ...... 

“The fifty-four men will be tried together. 

“Trial expected to start May 1. Probably will last five 
months. 

“Presiding judge who will hear the cases, Judge A. B. 
Anderson. 

“United States District Attorney in charge of prosecution, 
Charles W. Miller, Indianapolis. 

‘**Penalty on conviction for each offense, eighteen months’ to 
two years’ imprisonment, to which may be added a fine not to 
exceed $2,000. 

“Tt is optional with the court to inflict cumulative or con- 
eurrent sentences, which might result in convicted men being 
sent to prison for long terms.” 
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If the Government proves its case, thinks the New~You 
Tribune, ‘‘it will show a deplorable state of morality in th 
union.” Other editors similarly limit their condemnation, ¢ 
excoriate those ‘‘false leaders’’ who ‘‘ misrepresent union labor” 
Whatever the outcome of the trial at Indianapolis, there’ seen, 
now to be a general editorial agreement that the mass of unonisy 
are guiltless. Nevertheless, the New York Evening, Post reming 
the rank and file of labor-union men that their vital interest lig 
‘‘in a real clearing-up of the whole matter.’’ Others regret tha 
organized labor has not assisted the Government in ferreting 
out those responsible for the dynamitings. And, declares th 
Philadelphia Publi: Ledger, since neither of these things ha 
as yet been. done, ‘‘justly or otherwise, public confidence hay 
been: profoundly shaken and the honest and law-abiding amoy 
the unionists will unfortunately suffer with the guilty.” Stil) 
says the Cleveland Leader, organized lanor may. be “ perhap; 
justified in remaining passive until these cases are ‘disposed of” 
But— 


‘“When the law and its officers have done all they cam ty 
discover and puhish the dynamiters, the unions should act. | 
they wish to retain the confidence and support of the peopk 
of the United States, which have enabled them to win the 
battles in the past, they must subdue or expel from their rank 
all thugs, dynamiters, and inciters of violence. 

“The unions in this country are facing a crisis. They mul 
deal with it vigorously and sternly, or lose much of their powe 
and influence.” 


Judge Gary’s warning at a New York dinner, that there ar 
signs of revolt akin to those preceding the French Revolution, 
was contained in these paragraphs, which we take from a Nev 
York Sun report: 


“T tell you, gentlemen, that there are things being said nowa- 
days which are very similar indeed to things said just before the 
French Revolution. I tell you that the spark may yet make: 
flame, and that soon. I have an especial reason for saying this, 
a reason which affects you and me. Men of great power ani 
influence in the affairs of the country have not all of us done 
the fair thing. It is imperative that something be done t 
improve the condition of mankind. Can not we ourselves do 
something to improve that condition? Let us not be resentfil 
toward criticism, but let us benefit by it. I say that it is not 
only good morals but good policy likewise to improve thos 
conditions. Unless capitalists, corporations, rich men, powerfll 
men, themselves take a leading part in trying to improve the 
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MR, SPECIAL PRIVILEGE IS COMFORTABLE. 
—Herbert Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 


“T FEAR THE INVESTIGATION WILL BE A FARCE.’’—BRYAN. 


February 24, 19j Febr 
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—Donnell in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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SAMUEL M. LINDSAY, 


Who drafted the Children’s 
Bureau Bill. 








CHILDREN OF THE LAWRENCE STRIKERS BEING CARED FOR IN NEW YORK. 
About 150 of these children, ranging from 2 to 12 years, arrived in New York on Febru- 
ary 10, to be cared for by working people until peace is restored in their home town. 


WRESTLING WITH THE PROBLEM OF 





JOHN D. LINDSAY, 


Who opposes his namesake’s 
measure. 


CHILD WELFARE. 








conditions of humanity, great changes will come, and they will 
come mighty quickly, and the mob will bring them. 

“T appeal to you that in your dealings with men under you 
you take great care to be sure that you are doing the square 
thing by them.” 





FEDERAL CARE OF CHILDREN 


: \O SENATOR BAILEY’S JEER that the Children’s 
Bureau Bill is an attempt ‘“‘to put children on a level 
with pigs,’’ Senator Borah instantly replied with an ad- 

mission that it aims ‘‘to raise them to a level with pigs’’ in the 
Government’s solicitude. The bill, which passed the Upper 
House under Senator Borah’s guidance by a vote of 54 to 20, 
embodies an idea which has been struggling for legislative rec- 
ognition for the past five years, and it has behind it, according 
to the New York Survey (Sociological), the united support of 
“every national organization interested in the welfare of chil- 
dren’’ except the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren and the American Humane Association. This bill provides 
that ‘‘there shall be established in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor a bureau to be known as the Children’s Bureau,” 
whose duty it shall be to ‘‘investigate and report upon all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life,”’ 
especially ‘‘ the questions of infant mortality, the birth-rate, phys- 
ical degeneracy, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, danger- 
ous occupations, accidents and diseases of children, employ- 
ment, and legislation affecting children in the several States 
and Territories.” 

Samuel McCune Lindsay, professor of Social Legislation in 
Columbia University, and vice-chairman of the National Child 
Labor Committee, drafted the bill. The watchwords of the 
bureau, he says, will be ‘‘investigation, informatior, interpreta- 
tion of facts.’’ To quote him further: 


“The resources of private philanthropy and private charity 
are spent generously for the benefit of the children of the nation. 
Let us hasten the day when the nation shall do its full part in 
this matter, perhaps the only part it can do, by spreading abroad 
an educational influence with respect to this subject that will 
make child labor an impossibility throughout the length and 
breadth of our land.” 


Opponents of the bill deery it as unconstitutional, inquisi- 
torial, an invasion of the privacy of the home, an interference 
in matters entirely within the jurisdiction of the individual 
States, and a menace to the welfare of certain philanthropic 
organizations which depend on the liberality of private citizens 
for their support. Thus in a printed circular of objections 
issued by the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, and signed by its president, John D. Lindsay, we 
read that this bureau will mean a duplication of work, since 
the Census Bureau already deals with infant mortality and the 
birth-rate, and the Bureau of Labor with all subjects connected 
with the employment and diseases of working people, children 
as well as adults, while the Bureau of Education gathers statis- 
ties of legislation affecting children in the several States. More- 
over, says Mr. Lindsay, ‘‘the "ederal Government has nothing 
whatever to do, directly or indirectly, with State legislation on 
the subject of child welfare’; and he quotes Elbridge T. 
Gerry, founder of the society, to the effect that ‘‘the plan should 
not be tolerated for a single moment,’’ since ‘‘the States are 
well able to take care of themselves in the protection of their 
own children.’”’ Moreover, says Mr. Gerry: 


“Tf Congress should enact this law the effect would be most 
disastrous, financially, to all our societies. Bequests now made 
to them individually would instead be left to this great central 
national bureau to be squandered at its pleasure in ‘educational’ 
work and fat salaries to the deserving. Useless statistics would 
be piled up by the millions and our great and glorious work of 
rescue and prevention obscured. I can not well conceive of a 
plan better framed than this to destroy our usefulness. To 
make the prevention of cruelty a subject for politicians to util- 
ize in political patronage and for personal capital is to lower the 
whole moral tone of the nation.” 


Among the newspaper opponents of the bureau we find the 
New York World (Ind. Dem.) and the Indianapolis News (Ind.), 
which regard it as another instance of “‘government meddling”’; 
the Philadelphia Record (Dem.), which echoes the objections 
raised by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; 
the Boston Journal (Ind.), which thinks that ‘‘the ‘syndicated 
parent’ is already too large a factor in our national life’; and 
the New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle (Fin.), which 
finds it ‘‘difficult to select from the objections to such a propo- 


sition, and difficult also to treat it with patience,’ and laments 
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that ‘‘argument and ridicule seem to have lost much of their 
wonted efficiency.” 

Referring apparently to the fact that the idea of a children’s 
bureau was originated by Miss Lillian D. Wald and numbers Miss 
Jane Addams among its champions, Senator Bailey informed 
the Senate that ‘‘the more a woman knows about the things she 
ought to know, the less she knows about the things we are doing 
here.”” To his contention that the measure is unconstitutional 
Senators Root, Owen, and Reed replied that then the Bureaus 
of Animal and Plant Industry, the Bureau of Entomology, the 
Bureau of Labor, the Bureau of Education, and the Bureau of 
Mines are also established in violation of the Constitution. 

Advocates of the Children’s Bureau point out that’ where 
work along the proposed lines has been already done by existing 
bureaus it has been fragmentary and sporadic, whereas the new 
organization would give the States comprehensive and corre- 
lated information on which to base their child-welfare legisla- 
tion. Moreover, they say, such information, and the general 
activities of the bureau, ought to be a help rather than a hin- 
drance to the privately financed child-welfare organizations 
already in existence. The Washington Herald (Ind.) points out 
that the proposed bureau would enable humanitarian societies 
to expose conditions that prevail in the cotton-mills and in 
mines where children are employed, and to obtain remedial 
legislation. 

The bill is likely to commend itself by the enemies it has made, 
thinks the Topeka Capital (Rep.), which comments as follows 
on Senator Stone’s complaint that the measure is ‘‘inquisitorial’”’: 


“Tn its inquisitiveness the bureau might find children working 
overtime, working when they ought to be at school, working 
under unsanitary conditions.” 

“Not one objection,” thinks the Dallas News (Ind.), ‘‘rises 
above the level of puerility,” and ‘‘each is of such gravity that, 
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heaped together, they would not disturb the exquisite balang 
of an apothecary’s seale.”” Such a bureau, declares the Chicag, 
Record-Herald (Ind.), ‘‘carrdo much for the benefit of humanity” 
by acting as ‘‘a clearing-house of statistics and information,’ 
‘Tt is a good bill,’’ says the Salt Lake Tribune (Rep.), and th 
progressive Kansas City Times (Ind.) remarks approvingly: 


‘There is nothing to be gained by this first national step t) 
the solution of the child-labor problems except justice to chil. 
dren. and efficiency for future citizenship—which would seen 
to be enough. Nobody and no party will get honor or credit by 
being respectable in the treatment of the child’s rights. No in 
terest will make money by the square deal to children. Som 
interests will lose money. If Congress establishes the bureay 
of child welfare, it will do so simply because it is the right thing 
to do.”’ 


Among other papers advocating the new bureau are the Ney 
York Times (Ind. Dem.), Brooklyn Standard Union (Rep,), 
Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Omaha World-Herald (Ind.), Colum. 
bus Dispatch (Ind.), Minneapolis Journal (Ind. Rep.), and Bir. 
mingham Age-Herald (Dem.). ‘‘There is much possible good 
in the new bill, and no harm worth considering,” insists the 
Birmingham paper. To the charge that the bureau would in 
terfere with State rights the Columbus Dispatch answers: 

“This is an old argument which is applied to pretty nearly 
every effort to add to the usefulness of the Federal Government. 
The purpose of the bureau is not to interfere with any State in 
the protection of its children. Neither is it the purpose of the 
bill to create a bureau that will make or enforce law. Its only 
business will be to collect facts about child life and, by present 
ing them intelligently, to create sentiment that will assist in 
the enforcement of the existing State laws by the rightful av. 
thorities and indicate to legislators what other safeguards should 
be thrown about the children to protect them from injury and 
injustice and to enable them to develop to the full stature o 
good manhood and womanhood.”’ 





As a Presidential candidate Mr. La Follette is a big success at stirring 
up Roosevelt sentiment.—Toledo Blade. 


Ir looks as if Clarence Darrow will be forced to divide that $50,000 fee 
with a few more lawyers.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Tue people seem to insist on the recall; not only for judges, but for 
Presidents and ex-Presidents as well.—Philadelphia North American. 


Ir is doubtful if Dickens could have written more or better stories had 
he lived in the Indiana literary belt.—Toledo Blade. 


Governor Foss recommendsa law to prevent the sale of worthless stock- 
Enemy of business! Socialist!! Anar- 


IN BRIEF 


TueERE is no doubt about Gomez's courage. 
President.—Philadelphia North American. 


He is willing to be Mexico's 





Ir is only a few steps from Baltimore to Washington, but there is many 
a pitfall on the road.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Amona those who do not appear to be at all interested is Charles Warren 
Fairbanks, of Indiana.—Chicago Record-Herald. 

Russia refuses to admit the Salvation Army. Russia has an awful 
suspicion of armies that are not in the Czar’s uniform.—Omaha Worlt- 
Herald. 

Henry Lasovucuere, editor of London Truth, died leaving an estate 
worth $4,000,000. Truth does not 





chist!!!—Philadelphia North American. t 


A CLEVELAND man was arrested for 
stealing $118 worth of butter and 
eggs. Foolish to take suchrisks just 
for two or three meals.—Philadelphia 
North American. 


Tue gold exports clearly indicate a 
purpose of the Money Trust not to be A 
found with ‘‘the goods on’’ when that nN 
Congress committee gets around.— New g 
York World. i 


A Missovurtan who boasted that he 
had never worn a suit costing more 
than $6 died at St. Joseph the other 
day. He had to die to keep from 
spoiling his record.—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


Tuat efforts to make foodstuffs out ss 
of petroleum should be undertaken at be 
the University of Pittsburg is strange. i 
That work should have been left to 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Pittsburg 











always pay so well.—Omaha World- 
Herald. 

J.P. Morean is going to keep his 
art treasures in America. If England 
wants our coin, she’s got to marry it. 
— Washington Post. 

Farmers in Kansas and Missouri 
are so prosperous that many of them 
can afford to eat their own butter and 
eggs.—Kansas City Journal. 

Wuen Chairman Mack said the 
party was ready for a fight, he did not 
mean it as a signal to Watterson 
and Harvey.—Memphis Commerciai 
Appeal. 


Cotonet Roosevetr says he is it 
favor of woman-suffrage, but he is 
keeping his stand on paper-bag cook- 
ing a profound — secret.—Milwauke 
Sentinel. 

One sweetly solemn thought comes 
to us o’er and o’er—if La Follette 
stands for the recall of everybody, he 








should direct its energies to making 
sausages from pig iron.—New York 
World. 


I HATE TO DO IT, 


—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


even stands for the recall of La Fol- 
lette. Or doesn’t he?—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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BRITISH TROOPS ARRIVING IN BELFAST TO QUELL THE RIOTS THAT NEVER OCCURRED. 








A BELFAST RIOT THAT EVAPORATED 


at Belfast when Mr. Winston Churchill made his Home- 

Rule speech there. The Presbyterians of Ulster, mostly 

of Scottish origin, were to draw their claymores and cut down the 
advocates of a Home Rule denounced by a previous meeting of 
50,000 Presbyterians in Belfast as ‘‘Rome Rule.’”’ Racial, relig- 
ious, and pocket interests were at stake, we are told in the English 
_ press, and Ulstermen, who 

boast of being ‘‘ Die-hards,”’ 
were not going to let a Liberal 
Minister and his myrmidons 


B evista» RIOT, and general violence were expected 


defy them on their native 
heath. But Mr. Churchill’s 
speech fell flat. All 
heard it had already made up 
their minds, and there was 
no excitement beyond a pa- 
rade with banners and effigies 
and a few derisive shouts. 
In his speech that was ex- 
pected to set Ulster aflame 
Mr. Churchill merely out- 
lined as follows the provisions 
of the Government’s Home- 
Rule Bill: 


who 


‘‘While our bill gives Home 
Rule to Ireland, the Imperial 
Parliament reserves to itself 
the power of vetoing any 
measure passed at Dublin. 
The number of Irish repre- 
sentatives at Westminster 
will, of course, be dimin- 
ished, but Ireland will have 
full control of her local 
finances. All local offices 
will be under the charge of the Irish administration. The 
judiciary will still be at the disposal of the Crown, but lesser 
officials will be subject to local appointment.” 





WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


Who braved Carson and his Orange- 
men and returned alive. 


® The tame result gives some of the predictions of trouble a 
comicality that they never intended. There was no “bloody 
orgy.”” Even The Saturday Review (Conservative) wrote as if 
Mr. Churchill could not get off without a broken head or a 
bullet in his body. He is in perfect health, however, unless he 
caught a cold in the pouring rain, and his friends are delighted 


at the success of their plan to have a Home-Rule speech in 
Belfast, while on the other side Mr. Carson and the Marquis of 
Londonderry are grinning at the futility of the demonstration 
which demonstrated nothing except what the world knew twelve 
months ago. Yet in anticipation of something very different 
Belfast had been turned into an armed camp. Every possible 
precaution was taken to anticipate the ‘‘Orange riots,’ once 
common in that section of the 

eountry. Mr. Churchill was 
hanged in effigy, and was 
hooted as his train left the 
city, but no one ‘‘was one 
penny the worse.’’ The Con- 
servative Morning Post (Lon- 
don) thinks that the First 
Lord would better have kept 
away, and says that— 

‘Tt is time for Liberals to 
recognize that they are face 
to face with elemental forces 
of which they have no ex- 
perience, and that they are 
confronted by a problem for 
the solution of which their 
theories provide no remedy.” 


What these elemental for- 
ces are is explained by Mr. 
James Douglas in the London 
Morning Leader. This writer 
knows Ulster, and, altho a 
Liberal Home-Ruler, has a 
great respect for the Orange 
Unionists. He thinks it is an 
evidence of great temerity to 
dare the Ulster Lion in his 
den, and does not consider that Winston Churchill has done 
any service to the Home-Rule cause by the coining of a few 
glittering phrases. Of the Ulstermen he writes: 





SIR EDWARD CARSON, 


Leader of the opposition to Home 
Rule in North Ireland. 


“Their opposition to Home Rule is partly racial, partly 
religious, and partly commercial and industrial. It is a terrible 
combination, for it is based on three passionate principles for 
which men are ready to lay down their lives if need be—their 
race, their faith, and their bread and butter.” 


The London Times thinks Mr. Churchill has incurred ‘‘a 
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THE MODERN SAMSON 
Sending fire into the fields of the Philistines. 
—Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 1 


WAITING FOR WINSTON. 
— Westminster Gazette (London). 


FOREBODINGS THAT FAILED TO MATERIALIZE. 


heavy responsibility’? in thus defying them. Mr. Churchill, 
says the London Spectator, knows exactly how Ulster stands, 
and knows the men of that provinee have already published 
their resolve ‘‘to repudiate the authority of an Irish Parliament 
should it ever be constituted.’’ Ulster, The Spectator believes, 
should be left out of the Home-Rule provisions and retain its 
union with England; otherwise there will be blood spilled. 

On the other hand, the Liberal Westminster Gazette applauds 
Churchill’s invasion of Ulster, and takes an optimistic view of 
the Home-Rule outlook. It says: 


‘‘After eighteen years the country is disposed to consider 
Home Rule in a new spirit. The persistence of the Irish demand, 
when Ireland is prosperous and quiet, inclines thinking people 
to give it favorable consideration. Home Rule has not been 
killed by kindness or extinguished by coercion. It has been 
tried in the interval in other parts of the Empire with the best 
results. It fits in with what men are beginning to see is the 
inevitable evolution of Parliamentary institutions. It is warmly 
approved by all the British communities oversea, and may 
in time lead by an easy road to a new form of Imperial unity. 
So much are these new, aspects of it in men’s minds that only 
fifteen months ago a large and influential section of the Unionist 
party announced their intention 
of giving the question a favor- 
able consideration with an open 
mind. . . . That the Tory party 
should slip back from the be- 
nignant frame of mind which 
obtained during the ‘reign of 
reason’ in 1909 was perhaps 
inevitable, but that they should 
slip back the ‘whole way to 
basing their opposition on the 
irreconcilable and intolerant at- 
titude of ,a minority of Ulster 
Unionists is, we confess, a little 
worse than we expected. We be- 
lieve the triumph of Home Rule: 
to be one of the certain events of 
the near future.” 








The Dublin Weekly Freeman 
sees nothing but bluff in the activ- 
ity of Mr. Carson and Lord Lon- 
donderry against Home Rule, and thinks Mr. Churchill has de- 
fied and defeated the Orange faction in North Ireland. We read: 


‘Trish Nationalists are, of course, quite confident at present, - 
both as to the prospects of Home Rule, and as to the hollowness 
of the Orange brag and buncombe and bluster. They see no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of the Government on the Irish 





“BUBBLES.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


question, particularly as they are themselves united almost 
as one man, and determined that the question shall be solved, 
and on Irish lines. And as to the Orange rebellion, that has 
been going to break out so often without ever having broken 
out at all, that no Irish Nationalist of common sense pays any 
attention to it. For the very same reason, perhaps, the Govern- 
ment are paying no attention to the threats and the rest of it 
this time. . . . We know quite well there are decent Orange- 
men, who, indeed, we hope and trust will become zealous mem- 
bers of the new Ireland, on the establishment of which, indeed, 
the decent Orangeman will, ipso facto, cease to be an Orangeman 
at all. But, in addition to the decent Orangeman, there is the 
hooligan Orangeman, and it is requisite that the authorities 
should keep an eye on him; and an eye on those whose vicious, 
malicious, bigoted speeches inspire him to his rioting and 
brutality. None of this bluster or riot can stop Home Rule,” 





A SOUTH-AMERICAN TRADE WAR 


‘ki | \HE PRESS of Chile complain that Chilean ships and 
merchandise are being boycotted at Peruvian ports, and 
the Dia (Valparaiso), while not investigating the cause 

of such boycott, says ‘‘that the situation is likely to result in 

serious injury to the commerce of 
both nations.”” The editor of the 

Dia thinks that it is time to make 

reprisals, to ask protection from 

the Government, and to look for 
imports from other states such as 

Brazil or Ecuador. The very ex- 

istence of Chile’s mercantile 

marine is threatened and mer- 
chants must be encouraged to 
shun the ports of Peru, and to 
buy and sell elsewhere. The con- 
dition of things is thus outlined: 





“Tt is very plain that we are 
being driven into a commercial 
war with Peru. It is not to be 
doubted that the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment has given orders to the 
maritime authorities of the coun- 
try to boycott the trade vessels of Chile and these authorities 
have not failed to carry out the instructions which had been 
deliberately formulated at Lima. The majority of Chile’s prod- 
ucts have thus been excluded from Peruvian markets. We see 
our breadstuffs, cereals, wine, hay, and other articles which our 
northern neighbors used to buy from us in vast quantities, 
supplanted by similar supplies obtained from other neighboring 
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THE YELLOW DRAGON SINGS THE MARSEILLAISE, 
—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). ~ 


NEW SCENES IN 


states. Peru, commercially speaking, is now absolutely inde- 
pendent of Chile. There is every prospect of this persecution 
being aggravated until we shall not have any trade at all with 
Peru. What are we to do? At present we fold our arms and 
are waiting patiently for a result which in many ways will be 
the ruin of our trade interests.” 


The writer advocates retaliation by a similar boycott, and 
heartens his readers to the conflict in the following sentences: 


“The prospect of commercial war with Peru ought not to 
alarm us. Our commercial power is superior to that of our 
vindictive and rancorous neighbors, and we may be certain 
that in such a conflict we shall not be the greatest losers. Never- 
theless, we can not but consider that at the present moment 
Peru has one advantage over us. She has put us in the difficult 
position in which we stand. Moreover, her merchant marine, 
the foundation on which her commerce,.has been built up, has 
the advantage of being amply protected by. the Government, 
which puts her trading fleet in a much more favorable position 
than ours is. We propose, then, to the navigation companies of 
Chile to take such measures as will not make it necessary for 
our ships to touch at Peruvian ports, and they will soon see 


which party to the trade war will win. This is the most im- | 


portant feature of the whole 
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THE ARCHITECTS. 
—The National Review (Shanghai), 


AN OLD LAND. 


RUSSIA’S GRIP ON MONGOLIA 


HINA IS NOW a republic; the Manchus who governed 
&é the country for centuries have abdicated, and the pigtail 
is abolished. But the Japanese newspapers believe that 

the troubles of the Celestial Empire have only just begun. 
Mongolia, which has long been considered a part of China 
and as much her colonial possession as Canada is of England, 
or Porto Rico of the United States, has been taken hold of by 
Russia, and Nicholas is practically throned as securely in the 
capital of the Khans as in St. Petersburg. All this we learn 
from our latest Japanese exchanges, which keep a pretty close 
watch on Russian doings. Yet the newspapers of Japan do not 
seem to evince much serious concern over the Russian intrusion 
into the Chinese territory, declaring that the Mikado’s Empire 
has no direct interest in that remote country. They of course 
look askance, and even with a sense of uneasiness, at this fresh 
move on the part of the Muscovites, but they feel that there 
is no sufficient reason for their launching a protest against it. 
This sentiment is exprest by 





question, and when we talk of 
trade, hostile opposition, boycott, 
and commercial war we can only 
come to one conclusion, namely, 
that it is absolutely necessary for 
our Government to protect our 
merchant marine.” 


According to the ‘‘Statesman’s 
Year Book,’”’ Chile in 1909 im- 
ported from Peru goods to the 
amount of $4,872,835 and ex- 
ported to Peru to the amount of 
$1,059,060. In the same year 
Chile’s merchant navy consisted 














the Chuwo, an influential Tokyo 
daily, when it says: 


‘*Mongolia has never been con- 
quered by China. It was of their 
own accord that the khanates 
came to swear allegiance to the 
Manchu dynasty, when the latter 
was at the zenith of its glory and 
power. What more natural than 
that Mongolia, seeing the Manchu 
sway doomed, should seek to 
break its bonds with the waning 
dynasty and reestablish an inde- 
pendent state? But the inde- 
| pendence of the khanates will 











of eighty-five steamers of 67,558 
tons net, and ninety sailing-vessels 
of 49,254 tons net. The Chilean 
South American Steamship Company has twelve steamers which 
ply between South-American ports. Other steamship lines on 
the Chilean coast are British, German, and Italian companies, 
ten in all, seven of them being British and two German. The 
merchant navy of Peru in 1909 consisted of seven steamers of 
6,959 tons and sixty sailing-vessels (over 50 tons) of 29,470 
tons.—Translation made for Tue Literary DicEst. 


THE LATEST ARRIVAL. 
“*Welcome, welcome, little man!”’ 


be but nominal. Having shaken 
off an old yoke, under which they 
were permitted to act much as 
they pleased, the princes of Mon- 
golia are merely accepting a new one which may prove far more 
burdensome than the old. Needless to say that Russia has long 
been waiting for a chance like the present to put her grasping 
hands upon that vast country. Only the other day a Rus- 
sian newspaper in Harbin, Manchuria, openly declared that, in 
the event of the downfall of the Manchu dynasty, Mongolia 
will no longer be obliged to accept the suzerain power of the 
new government. That semiofficial Russian organ, the Novoye 


—Amsterdammer. 
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Vremya, has also said that the present revolution in China is 
the outcome of the struggle among the various races for their 
respective racial unity and independence, intimating that 
Mongolia, whose inhabitants have no racial kinship with the 
Chinese, ought to become a separate state. To one who has 
followed Russia’s course of action in Mongolia these seemingly 
innocent assertions sound ominous.”’ 


As a matter of fact, explains the Yorodzu (Tokyo), Outer 
Mongolia had long desired to secede, even before the outbreak 
of rebellion in central China. In the past several decades, we 
are informed, Mongolia witnessed the immigration of large 
numbers of Chinese, whose shrewdness in business, not unmixt 
with trickery, naturally aroused a feeling of enmity on the part 
of the Mongolians. The Peking Government, on the pretext 
of looking after the well-being of these set- 
tlers, dispatched numerous officials and troops 
to Mongolia, thus creating more occasion for 
irritation between China and the khanates. 
As to the question whether Russia will eventu- 
ally annex Mongolia, the Yorodzu believes the 
Czar’s Government will not proceed hastily 
or rashly, and it publishes the following 
opinion purporting to have emanated from 
official sources: 


‘‘What Russia intends to do at this mo- 
ment is to insist on the evacuation of Mon- 
golia by the Chinese officials and troops, who 
have been the cause of recurrent trouble both 
to the Peking Government and the khanates. 
So far, therefore, Russia’s action is not neces- 
sarily unjust. 

““ What may happen in the future is difficult 
to say, but we have reason to believe that 
Russia will not fly in the face of the treaties 
which we have concluded with her, as well as 
with England and France, guaranteeing the 
territorial integrity of China.” 


Despite this optimism prevailing in the 
official quarters in Tokyo, the Chinese news- 
papers in Shanghai are vigorously protesting 
against what they consider to be the Russian 
absorption of Mongolia. The Shi-pao and the 
Shun-pao, for instance, urge the republican 
Government to send an envoy to Mongolia to 
explain to the natives the material benefits 
which will be conferred upon them by the new 
administration. The Shanghai press recognize 
the necessity of bringing the internal strife to 
a speedy termination, lest greedy nations like 
Russia entice away the princes governing the 
outlying territories of China. That the ap- 
prehension of the Chinese editors is not with- 
out foundation seems evident from Peking dis- 
patches to the leading newspapers in Japan. 
According to the Jiji (Tokyo) these rather ominous doings 
have been lately reported: 


“The ceremony in which the Kutuktu of Mongolia was en- 
throned at Urga on January 1 was thoroughly Russian. More- 
over, Russia presented the newly crowned Emperor of the 
khanates with a number of guns, which will be utilized by the 
corps of Imperial body-guards which Mongolia is to organize 
after the Russian model. As soon as the organization of the 
new Imperial Government is completed, Russia will station at 
Urga, the Mongolian capital, a minister instead of a consul. This 
town is on the main trade route between the Siberian town of 
Kiakta and the Chinese town of Kalgan, which latter is econ- 
nected with Peking by a line of railway. The new Government 
of Mongolia declared, presumably at the instance of Russia, that 
all officials shall wear ‘Western’ costume, whereas non-official 
subjects shall wear native Mongolian costume. No Chinese cos- 
tume will be allowed.”—Translations made for Tue LITERARY 
DiGEst. 
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THE HERO OF CHINA’S REVOLUTION. 


Gen. Li Yuen Hung, generalissimo 
of the republican army. 
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AMERICA NOT IMPERIALISTIC 


MPERIALISM is sometimes coupled with a mention of the 
I Monroe Doctrine in a sneering and disparaging tone by 
some newspaper writers when speaking of the United States, 
This has been particularly the case in the Far East, where Chi- 
nese and Japanese journalists have frequently shown their dread 
of American expansion in Cathay. Japan has been especially 
affected with this cloudy view of the future, altho that country 
shows some symptoms of a clearer vision. As a general thing, 
however, it must be admitted that while Japan has absorbed 
with a thorough receptivity the sciences and arts of the West, 
she has not studied with equal earnestness the Western peoples 
themselves. Her misconceptions with regard 
to America’s attitude toward the Sunrise Em- 
pire and American policies and purposes in the 
Far East largely arise from her ignorance of 
our national traits and characteristics. So we 
are told by the brilliant Japanese journalist, 
Mr. Kayahara, who writes on ‘“‘America and 
the Americans”’ in a current issue of the Shin. 
Koron, a popular Tokyo monthly. We have 
heard much about the cosmopolitanism of the 
Japanese, but Mr. Kayahara informs us that 
his countrymen are too insular and look not 
far beyond the narrow precincts of their archi- 
pelago. As an instance he points out a num- 
ber of Japanese students of world-politics, who 
declare that America has abandoned the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to adopt imperialism. They are 
wrong, he argues. The Monroe Doctrine still 
remains the guiding force of the American 
nation, and, as for imperialism, he thinks that 
we are not a people who feel the necessity of 
adopting such a principle. In his own words: 

“To understand the American people, one 
must first understand the physical feature of 
the country in which they exist. For it is a. 
truism in the philosophy of history that a 
people inhabiting a large country with limitless. 
resources are essentially conservative, by which 
it is meant that such a people do not seek to 
expand externally with the same eagerness that: 
animates a nation occupying a small country in 
its hunt after fortune in foreign lands. To 
understand this axiom, one need only recall the 
histories of Phenicia, Greece, the Roman Em- 
pire, Great Britain, and Germany. . . . Amer- 
ica is endowed with enormous natural re- 
sources and is self-sufficient to a degree never 
realized by the Egyptians of old. As long as. 
America enjoys this privilege she will be but: 
half-hearted in embracing any principle like 
imperialism.”’ 

Mr. Kayahara, like Prof. Hugo Miinster- 
berg, of Harvard University, believes that we are a nation as 
peaceably inclined as we are indifferent to imperialism. He 
views with equanimity our recent activities in Manchuria and 
China and the fortification of the Philippines, and asserts that 
these are no signs of our becoming imperialistic. ‘To quote: 


‘‘Let America build railroads in Manchuria or anywhere in 
China; ler her finance the Chinese Government and corpora- 
tions; let her financiers and manufacturers and traders do just 
as they want in the Orient. As for ourselves, we may rest as- 
sured that such activities are commercial, not political. The 
money kings in Wall Street, Jews and Gentiles, are trying hard 
to find a dumping-ground for the gold that is overflowing their 
coffers. Why not let them invest it in Chinese railways as well 
as in any other business? To make a great ado every time they 
put their hands in:some enterprise in our neighboring countries: 
simply shows our insularity and narrowness.’’—Translation. 
made for Tue LiteRARY DiGEstT. 
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INSTINCT AND EDUCATION 


HAT CAN investigation into the instincts of animals 
W have to do with modifying our views of the education 
of children? The one has much bearing on the other, 
we are told by Director John B. Watson, of the Johns Hopkins 
University psychological laboratory, in Harper’s Magazine 
(New York, February), and we may yet see the pedagog 
altering his methods and readjusting his ideas in the light of 
some one’s experiments on dogs or cats. More exact knowledge 
of the different types of so-called ‘native’ or ‘‘untutored”’ 
activity, both in animals and children, will undoubtedly ‘serve, 
Dr. Watson tells us, both to adjust our ideas 
of evolution to some of the more recently 
discovered facts, and to assist the child-psy- 
chologist in his problems. What is ‘‘instinet”? 
in the first place? This question, often an- 
swered by naturalists in various ways, is thus 
elucidated by the writer: 


“Our results, in so far as they have been 
reported, seem to show that there are at least 
three great divisions or classes into which we 
may provisionally throw the acts of animals: 
Instincts essentially perfect upon their first 
appearance; instincts which must be supple- 
mented by habit; and, finally, random activity 
of instinctive origin. It must not be supposed 
that these three classes are bounded by hard- 
and-fast lines. As a matter of fact, instincts 
shade off into one another in such a way that 
an absolute classification can not be made.”’ 


With the first two classes we are reason- 
ably familiar, but what is meant by the third? 
It is explained by Dr. Watson, after remark- 
ing that his first class of ‘‘perfect’’ instincts 
is probably very small, and that most so- 
called instincts belong to the second class, in 
which tuition of some form is necessary to 
supplement and improve them. He says: 


“The third class of responses which may, 
in lieu of a better name, be called random 
activity, is one which appears for the first 
time in the life of the child or animal in a yet more indefinite 
form. . . . I have in mind the random acts of children and all 
higher animals which are made in response to the indefinite 
stimulation of warmth and cold, smells and tastes, light and 
darkness, hunger and thirst. The higher we go in the animal 
seale the greater is the number of these random movements. It 
has been said that the human child has no instincts at all com- 
parable with those of the animal, but this is true only with 
respect to the first two classes of instincts. As regards the 
presence of the third class of instinctive activity, it is certainly 
true that the child is sensitive to a wider range of stimuli and can 
respond to such stimuli by a more varied assortment of move- 
ments than any other animal. It is these random movements 
which are utilized in building up the great store of habits which 
make the artizan, the musician, the actor, the financier, and the 
conventional society man. ... The more complex habits of 
eating, speaking, and of reading, writing, and drawing, are built 
thus by combining these fundamental random acts into systems. 

“The animals are much like the child in this respect. They 
also, at least in all the higher forms, are equipped with a wide 
series of indefinite forms of action. When the hungry puppy is 
confronted with a puzzle-box containing food, the entrance to 
which is come at only by pulling out a plug which holds the 
door, he has no fixt instinctive act which is going to help him 
out of his difficulty. He attacks the problem as best he can 
by clawing. at the box everywhere, biting, pushing, and pulling 
everything seen and touched. In this group of random acts 
some one act will bring success. If the difficulty is presented 
often enough, the animal forms the habit of reacting with the 





DR. JOHN B. WATSON, 


Who suggests a new typeof teacher 
to explore the individual tendencies of 
children and thus shape each child's 
training to fit its capabilities. 


right movement just as the child learns to act properly when he 
sees the rattle. The useless random activity dies away, and 
the useful act or acts become ingrained in the form of a 


‘‘Children differ enormously as regards the types of objects, 
relations, and situations which call forth these random responses. 
Two children under my close observation developed different 
tendencies at a very early age. The first, a girl, was surrounded 
from her second birthday with trains and mechanical toys of 
several varieties. Almost no kind of real interest was displayed 
anywhere between the ages of two and six. The boy, on the 
other hand, early began to attempt to control these toys, taking 
up the broken and battered _fire-engines, 
wagons, and trains which had been discarded 
by his sister. By the time he reached his fourth 
year the greater part of his playtime was given 
over to these toys and to the use of what tools 
were allowed him. I am not arguing here for 
any fundamental differentiation in the early 
activity of the two sexes—there may or may 
not be such differences. But certainly it is 
clearly established that children differ enor- 
mously and fundamentally in their modes of 
response to the various objects, persons, and 
conditions that surround them. 

‘‘This brings us to the practical reasons for 
putting so much time upon the study of 
animal instincts. . . . As adults we are inter- 
ested in instinctive tendencies because we real- 
ize that our whole lives have been influenced 
in many surprizing and unaccountable ways 
by them. They determine in large measure 
our choice of companions, occupations, and 
our pleasures. . . . Any instructor who has 
had long experience with students can clearly 
see in many otherwise promising men un- 
eradicated traces of secretiveness, shyness, 
and diffidence, of too great assertiveness, and 
of other tendencies which produce a lack of 
balance in the individual, and which put him 
at a disadvantage in close competition. I 
feel that these seemingly slight, yet really 
distressing, drawbacks to a career might have 
been prevented had there been sufficient care 
spent in an early singling-out of the tendencies 
which underlie them and in taking active 
measures for their eradication.” 


We hear much nowadays of ‘‘ vocational’’ education, and one 
would think that testing a youth’s capabilities for this or that 
occupation was an easy matter. There are two serious obstacles 
to its suecess, Dr. Watson thinks; first, we must go much 
further than we have done in the way of technical ability to 
make such tests, so that we can test for good journalistic ability, 
for instance, as we do now for color-blindness; and second, we 
must overcome the evils of the group method of instruction, so 
that some account may be taken of individual impulses, tend- 
encies, and aptitudes. Moreover: 

“‘T do not doubt but that early scrutiny of tendencies and the 
prompt enforcement of corrective habits would spare us many 
a neuropath and many a criminal, even tho in such cases the 
hereditary equipment be poor. Secondly, many incipient tend- 
encies if properly fostered would lead probably to genius, cer- 
tainly to a higher average of efficiency. . . . Something might be 
gained by educating a new type of teacher—a research, secondary, 
and high-school teacher combined, one capable of taking a small 
group of children through the formative period from the earliest 
grammar grades to graduation from the high school. Wouldn’t 
it be a safe experiment to give three such teachers, with their 
work suitably differentiated, the responsibility of bringing up a 
squad of twenty children? Under such a system they might 
carefully note the individual tendencies, impulses, capabilities, 
and defects in each child, and could shape their methods of 
training intelligently.” 
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A PERPETUAL ARC LAMP 


ki \HE CHANGE from the day of filling, trimming, and 
cleaning the old kerosene lamp to the day of the electric 
bulb is now repeated in the case of the are lamp by the 
invention of a new type that dispenses with the laborious re- 
newal of carbons and cleaning of globes. Carbons are not really 
necessary to the electric are; the are may be formed between 





RAMIE FIBERS. 


COTTON FIBERS. 


FIBERS FOR” MAKING WELSBACH MANTLES. 


conductors of any nature whatever. Carbon has been generally 
used because it was cheap and convenient and gave good results; 
but of late it has been found not only possible but desirable to 
supplant it in certain cases. The light in a carbon are, we are 
told by a writer in The Inventive Age (Washington), is given 
out by ‘‘an intensely luminous vapor of carbon, under terrific 
temperatures due to the electric current and the resistance of 
the vapor.”’ We read further: 


It is a curious thing, but the particles of carbon in the are 
lamp are not necessarily burned. For the most part they are 
merely heated to incandescence and fly off into the atmosphere. 

‘In the same way, a metal may be found that will not burn 
or oxidize, and yet be heated into incandescence by the cur- 
rent, and give out light, but not burn. If such a metal could be 
found that would not condense later into solid and unmanage- 
able form, we would have an are without carbons, non-renew- 
able, continuous.” 


What is known as the “‘regenerative flame are’’ is one way of 
carrying out this plan, as it uses the vapor over and over before 


solidification. It is used chiefly in Europe. In this country the 


lamps that depend on this principle are made chiefly of mereury 
—among the few metals that will condense into liquid form and 
thus answer for a earbonless are. But early lamps using mer- 
eury had serious drawbacks and gave a ghostly light that made 
them undesirable. As we are told: 


‘It [mercury] will vaporize under the heat of an electric 
eurrent, and will rapidly condense back into the liquid. . . . The 
familiar green mercury lamp is an example of this metal, used to 
make light. But as glass is the}material for the tube, 

. you can not get the mercury are very hot, and this 
involves two unfortunate results—the tube must be 
long and unwieldy to get enough resistance at that 
temperature, and the color will be an unpleasant green. 
To increase the temperature,,make the tube more com- 
pact, and obtain white and yellow instead of green 
rays, has been the object of scientists for years.” 


The desired end has finally been reached by using 
quartz instead of the more easily melted glass, and a 
lamp is now available that uses a continuous vapor 
arc. The objectionable features of former lamps have 
been entirely overcome, and the new lamp is thus 
described : 


“Tt keeps up indefinitely, condensing and vaporizing 
over and over again. The light is a beautiful whitish yellow, 
brilliant and powerful. With such a lamp, necessitating no 
renewals of the carbons and no cleaning of globes, the ideal are 
seems at hand. Fifty of these lamps, which are known as the 
Silea-Westinghouse, have been installed in Paris, and one has 
been introduced into this country.” 


ARTIFICIAL SILK, 


Illustrations with this article from ‘‘ The Scientific American.” 


After 500 hours’ use. 
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SILK MANTLES FOR GAS LAMPS . 
() WOULD think that the kind of material used as a 


basis for the Welsbach mantle would not matter much, 

for this material is entirely removed before the mantle 
is used, and serves merely as a foundation on which are deposited 
the crystalline substances whose brilliant glowing furnishes the 
light. Yet so closely are these crystals intermingled with the 
texture of the fabric employed as a base, and so ex- 
actly does the mantle in its final form simulate the 
appearance of that fabric, altho the material itself 
has entirely vanished, that it seems to partake, in 
some degree, of the fabric’s qualities—its toughness, 
resistance to shock, and durability. This fact, we 
learn from an article in The Scientific American Sup- 
plement (New York, January 27), was discovered in 
the infancy of the incandescent gas light, and attempts 
were made to find a better material than cotton, which 
at first was used exclusively. Ramie fiber, which has 
been employed on a large scale, and has been a favor- 
ite because of its large radiating-surface and great re- 
sistance to heat, is now being supplanted with artificial silk, as 
ramie, in its turn, supplanted cotton several years ago. The 
paper named above, which gets its facts from Prometheus, gives 
the following particulars: 


‘*Experiments with artificial silk have been carried on persist- 
ently since the beginning of the present century. Until recently 
no thoroughly satisfactory results were obtained, a chief obstacle 
being the fragility of the artificial-silk mantles, which made 
them unsuitable for transport. Now, however, it is possible to 
purchase artificial-silk mantles which are far superior to the 
best ramie mantles. These artificial-silk mantles are even 
rougher than ramie mantles, the fibers being more subdivided, 
so that the radiating-surface and the luminosity are correspond- 
ingly increased. They are far more durable than ramie mantles, 
owing to the great strength and elasticity of the artificial-silk 
fibers. Hence artificial-silk mantles are especially desirable for 
use with comprest gas, for street lamps, and in every case 
where durability is a chief requisite. 

“The introduction of artificial silk not only improves the 
quality of the incandescent gas mantle, but also greatly simplifies 
its production: In the manufacture of cotton and ramie mantles 
one of the most important operations consists in washing out 
all impurities, which would seriously impair the quality of the 
product. These tedious and costly washings are not required 
with artificial silk, as this material already possesses the required 
degree of purity. . 

“The Annalen fiir Gewerbe und Bauwesen ‘furnishes the 
following additional information: 

‘* All incandescent gas mantles are impregnated with a solution 
of the nitrates of thorium and cerium. The fibrous material of 
the mantle is then burned away, leaving a skeleton composed 
of the oxids of these metals, whose radiating-power is far 








ARTIFICIAL-SILK MANTLE, RAMIE MANTLE, 
After 1,000 hours’ use. After 1,000 hours’ use. 


THE MANTLE-FIBERS AFTER USE. 


superior to that of carbon. The fragile skeleton mantle is then 
dipt in collodion in order to make it strong enough for ship- 
ment. It is the guneotton deposited by the collodion, and not 
the original textile fabric, that is burned off when the mantle 
is first lighted by the consumer. 

“In the first experiments with artificial silk-mantles the 
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nitrates of thorium and cerium were added to the ammonia- 
copper-cellulose solution, from which the fibers of artificial silk 
were formed by injecting the viscous solution through small 
orifices into dilute acids. The result was not satisfactory, and 
now artificial silk, like other fibers 
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‘*Besides the extensive efforts of the Biological Survey, the 
prairie-dogs are fought by the Forest Service. Large areas of 
natural cattle range are within national forests, and every 
effort is being made to put these ranges in perfect condition; 

hence efforts are made to get rid of 





used for mantles, is first woven 
into tubes, which are then bathed 
in the thorium-and-cerium solution. 
This operation reveals an essential 
difference between vegetable fibers 
and artificial silk. The former are 
eomposed of cells separated by 
partitions. The cells alone are 
filled with the metallic solution 
and under the microscope the fiber 
shows the same _ discontinuous 
structure which it exhibited before 
the bath. The indefinitely long, 
wire-like fibers of artificial silk, 
on the contrary, swell in the bath, 
like glue in cold water, become 
uniformly saturated with the so- 
lution through their whole mass, 

















and remain slightly swollen after 


both prairie-dogs and predatory 
animals. Some persons believe that 
the decrease in the number of 
wolves and coyotes has caused an 
increase in the number of prairie- 
dogs, a nice balance of nature hav- 
ing been destroyed. It is true that 
the most inveterate enemies of the 
prairie-dog are the wolf, the coyote, 
the badger, and the rattlesnake. 
This list would make one want to 
take the side of the prairie-dog if 
one could choose between him and 
his enemies. But the prairie-dog 
is always the eaten, never the 
eater.” 


The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has not yet 








drying. The bath is followed by 
other treatments which are kept se- 
eret by the various manufacturers.” 


The latest ‘‘silk’’ mantles tested 
in a machine recently devised for this purpose endure 600 shocks 
after burning 500 hours, whereas the best.ramie mantles stand 
only 100 shocks after burning 10 hours. The silk mantles also: 
consume less gas than the ramie. The durability of artificial-silk 
mantles is due largely to the great length of the fiber, which 
does not, like the short vegetable fibers, untwist and fray in 
the heat of the flame. In conclusion, the reader should again 
be reminded that there is no silk in the silk mantles and no 
ramie in the ramie mantles—the original material having en- 
tirely disappeared in the process of manufacture. 


RAMIE MANTLE, 
Deformed and broken by 
explosive lighting. 





EXTERMINATING THE PRAIRIE-DOG 


i j \HE DOOM of the prairie-dog has been decided upon by 
the United States Biological Survey. These interest- 
ing little animals, with their chirping cry, have long made 

the prairie less monotonous to the wayfarer, but they do so 

much harm that relentless warfare is now waged against them, 
and it is probable that, except in menageries, they will in the 
near future be hard to find. The indictment against the prairie- 
dog, we are told by Robert E. Clark, deputy supervisor of the 

Leadville National Forest, consists chiefly in the facts that it 

clears off the forage and that it undermines whole stretches of 

country with its burrows, and makes the ranges dangerous. 

The sufferings and losses experienced by the stock-raising in- 

dustry have made it evident, says Mr. Clark in American Forestry 

_(Washington, February), that an infestation of prairie-dogs on 

any portion of the range is a decided hindrance to perfect han- 

dling of stock. He writes: 


‘“‘Not only do the owners suffer direct loss from the necessity 
of shooting stock that have broken limbs, but yearly they suffer 
a considerable loss due to cattle being light in weight. Cattle 
fall off in weight either from lack of feed or from being required 
to move about considerably to find the feed. Every prairie-dog 
hole or town on the range causes a considerable area to become 
bare of grass or other forage, and it is but a few years after the 
dogs come in before large tracts are worthless to stock. The 
feeding-capacity of the range is reduced not only by the area in- 
cluded in the dog towns, but also for a considerable distance 
surrounding these tracts, for their feeding-grounds must be 
included in the range that the dogs destroy. Like other ro- 
dents, they have increased with the advent of man. The rapid 
increase in their number has become so pronounced that steps 
have been taken by the Biological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture, by the Forest Service, and by private individuals to 
accomplish their extermination. . . 


SUPERIORITY OF THE ARTIFICIAL-SILK MANTLE. 


been heard from. If the prairie- 
dog were a game animal we should 
doubtless hear also from the sports- 
men, but apparently the little crea- 
ture has no friends and must vacate in favor of the stock- 
breeder and the farmer. 


ARTIFICAL SILK, 
After seven weeks’ use in a 
street lamp. 





HOW TO USE WASTE COAL 


LARGE AMOUNT of refuse from the anthracite mines, 
once allowed to collect in great piles as large as hills, 
may now be utilized for fuel. This ‘‘culm,” as it is 

called, is generally a mixture of coal, bony coal, and impurities. 
Thirty-five years ago culm contained the pea and buckwheat 
sizes of anthracite; to-day, the term is used to denote specifically 
the material which passes through the smallest of the screens 
used for sorting the different sizes. There are two methods of 
burning this material—to pulverize it, and to compress it into 
briquets. The former requires special machinery, but is more 
effective if it can be used; the briquets can be burned in an 
ordinary stove, furnace, or open grate. The method of manu- 
facturing these briquets, whose use may make available the 
miniature mountain ranges of culm noticeable throughout the 
Pennsylvania anthracite regions, is described by Charles Dor- 
rance in a paper abstracted in The Engineering Magazine (New 
York, December). We read in part: 


“The culm is dumped from railway-cars into a track-hopper, 
whence it is elevated to the drying-plant. The dried culm is 
then conveyed by belt-conveyer to the separating-building, 
where it is elevated to the top or screening-floor, here running 
over four sets of vibrating screens. The first set of screens has 
an extra scalping-screen arrangement by means of which any 
commercial-sized coal which may be in the culm is saved and 
returned by chutes to the drier-building, where it is burned in 
the drier-furnace. The very fine culm passing through the last 
set of screens is conveyed to the refuse-conveyer. 

‘“‘The culm is fed in a measured stream from the storage bin 
on a belt-conveyer, which takes it to the mixing-houses. Here . 
the binder, coal-tar pitch, is added. The dry mixture is con- 
veyed to the briqueting-building and elevated to the two mix- 
ing-towers of the presses. Here the mixture is heated with super- 
heated steam and the heated mixture is fed to the presses. The 
briquets are elevated directly from the presses to a bin, from 
which they are later loaded into cars. They pass over a rotary 
sereen before dropping into the pocket, which removes the fines 
and returns them for rebriqueting. 

‘Bach drier handles about 10 tons of dry culm per haur, re- 
moving 9 pounds of moisture per pound*of coal burned. The 
moisture evaporated is about 13.8 per cent. by weight of the 
wet material fed to the driers. Enough buckwheat coal is re- 
claimed from the culm to fire the driers, which consume 8 pounds 
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of coal per square foot of grate area per hour. Power consump- 
tion in the sizing- and separating-plant is 65 kilowatts, and the 
labor cost 17.5 cents per hour. For mixing binder one man is 
employed to feed the rolls at 13.5 cents per hour. _ 

“The operation of the plant and process have been successful. 
No large mechanical troubles have been encountered. The re- 
sults of power-consumption, drying, and separating tests have 
been up to expectation. The whole plant is operated by nine 
men, including the foreman, and the hourly production of 
briquets from both presses is from 16 to 17 tons.” 





A NOVEL CURRENT-MOTOR 


CURIOUS MOTOR used for pumping in connection 
AN with the irrigation work on the Snake River, Ida.;: is 
described by a staff correspondent of Engineering-and 
Contracting (Chicago, January 24). It is of the nature of an 
undershot water-wheel, but instead of being a rigid construc- 
tion with spokes, it is com- 





February 24, 1912 


THE LATE MR. CRANE ON RAILROADS’ 


who was best known for his attacks on colleges and college 

education, paused for a moment in his denunciations of 
these institutions to pay his respects to the railroads, which, he: 
asserted, are being operated in a slipshod, unbusinesslike, ex-- 
travagant, and inefficient manner, their heads being generally 
‘lawyers or stock-gamblers,” and their employees incompetent. 
or stupid persons. Allowing for the exaggeration which de- 


Jw BEFORE his death, Mr. R. T. Crane, of Chicago, 


tracted so much from the force of Mr. Crane’s diatribes in other. 


directions, it is probable that the American people will listen 
somewhat more charitably to Mr. Crane in this instance, be- 
cause he was a successful man of business, not an educational. 
expert, and railroads are, or should be, business institutions. 
Moreover, his words are given prominence in an important rail- 
way organ. Said Mr. Crane, in substance, as quoted in The 
Railway and Engineering Review 





posed of an endless belt sup- 
ported on barges and extending 
for a considerable distance 
along the stream. In theory 
its principle is sound, and as a 
matter of fact it worked all 
right for a time, but as in the 
ease of many other brilliant in- 
ventions, something was over- 
looked. The inventor forgot 
the tiny particles of sediment 
carried ,by the stream, and 
these were his undoing, as told 
in the following paragraphs. 
First the writer discusses the 
principle of the device: 





Courtesy of ‘* Eugmeering and Contracting , 


*‘Current-wheels are among : 
the oldest of devices for raising water for irrigation and drainage. 
When the conditions are favorable, namely a good current, a 
small lift, and a small quantity of water to be handled, permitting 
a wheel of small diameter and of ‘home-made’ construction, 
current-wheels are exceedingly inexpensive pumping-devices, and 
many such wheels are in use. There are also a number of larger 
wheels in use and frequently doubtless where their employ- 
ment is poor economy. In form a current-wheel is an under- 
shot water-wheel. Ordinarily the water-raising device consists 
of a series of buckets attached to the rim, taking water from 
the channel at the lowest points of their travel and discharging 
it into a flume at the highest points. 

“Frequently, however, the wheel is connected by gearing 
or chain-drive to a pump of some sort. The wheel illustrated 
in the accompanying view is of the latter class. It is also a 
novel construction; in fact, in the ordinary sense, it is not a 
wheel at all. The designer describes it as a wheel with the 
spokes removed. 

‘Referring to the illustration it will be seen that the device 
consists of an endless belt of paddles passing around a head 
shaft and extending down-stream to a tail shaft carried on a 
barge. Intermediate barges support rollers or shafts which 
serve as idlers for the returning belt and keep it above the water 
surface. The outgoing belt dips beneath the water and passes 
under the floating barges. From head shaft to tail shaft the 
belt is 500 feet long. It consists merely of a series of paddles 
earried on cables. In operation the lower line of paddles, dip- 
ping into the current, is carried down-stream, thus rotating the 
head shaft from which the power is taken to operate the pumps. 
The paddles are nine feet long and one foot wide, and there are 
200 of them. By being mounted on barges, the adjustment of 
paddle-submergence to stream-level is automatic. 

Theoretically the current-motor or ‘wheel’ described is a sound 
design and practically it gave good power while its operation 
was unobstructed. In operation, however, the line of paddles 
travel slower than the current and, retarding the current under 
the belt, permit the water to deposit its sediment and form a 
bar. As the water shoaled, the belt lost its power. The device 
was replaced by an electric motor for operating the pump.” 





Chicago, 
CURRENT POWER-MOTOR. 
Part of the Snake River Irrigation Work in Idaho. 


(Chicago, January 6): 


“A good illustration of the 
slipshod, unbusinesslike meth-- 
ods of conducting the railroad 
business is found in their pur-- 
chasing-agents. We often see: 
that for this position men are 
selected who are mere clerks. 
and know but little about the 
quality of any of the materials: 
they buy. In fact, they are 
seareely fit to purchase a bunch 
of pencils, to say nothing of a. 
locomotive. And what is the 
result? 

“Naturally it will be seen 
that the man who knows but 
little concerning the goods he 
purchases is easily imposed 
upon by any ‘smart-alee’ of a 
salesman that comes along and offers the lowest price. 

‘‘Since writing the foregoing I have been informed by a gen- 
tleman who manufactures one of the most important articles: 
used by railroads, that he recently sold a quantity of this mate- 
rial to a man, who was probably a broker, at a price of eighteen 
eents. This man then turned around and sold it to a railroad 
at thirty-five cents....... 





“It seems to me that one of the most conspicuous examples: 
of the bad management of the railroads is found in the making: 


of locomotive engineers. Every one knows that the responsi- 
bility of such engineers is exceedingly great. 
of the railroad accidents are due to the poor material in the 
engineers and to their lack of judgment. Nor can anything dif- 
ferent be expected so long as the present system of making en- 
gineers continues. 


““As I understand it, no particular care is taken in producing: 


this help. They simply grow up from the ranks of the firemen 


and probably the railroads select the best firemen they have for- 


this purpose. But the trouble is that they do not select care- 

fully the material from which they make their firemen, and hence 

do not have the best material to draw from for their engineers. 
“‘Another cause of a very large proportion of the accidents is 


improper work in the train-dispatcher’s office, which sometimes. 


is due to this class of help being overworked. Years ago I knew 


of a case where a railroad worked its train-dispatchers twelve 


hours a day. 
“Finally, I believe that by failing to lay down proper rules 


and then to see that these rules are carried out, the heads of! 


railroads are responsible for almost all of the railroad accidents. 

“TI do not know of any business that has been carried on with 
so little judgment as railroading, nor one in which a man has 
been able to make a success without having been brought up 
and thoroughly trained in the business. Were any other busi- 
ness to be carried on in the same way that the railroad business 
has been, with a man at the head of it who knows nothing about 
the business, it would be bankrupt inside of a year. 

“Suppose the owner of a foundry should select a lawyer, or a. 


civil engineer, or a stock-gambler to run it for him; how long: 


do you imagine it would last?” 


No doubt one-half’ 


Febru 
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February 24, 1912 


The railway organ which quotes these words replies to them 
in its editorial columns. It first notes that, despite the fact that 
conditions in railway organization differ from those in other in- 
dustries in that plant and workers are both strung along a line 
hundreds of miles long, instead of being concentrated at a single 
spot, the chief railways are now doing much to select their em- 
ployees with care. We read in part: 


“Apparently Mr. Crane has not heard of the excellent sys- 
tems of apprentices and apprentice schools in use on the New 
York Central, Pennsylvania, and many other lines. While it is 
true that many roads exercise very little precaution in choice 
or wisdom in training employees, this is certainly not true of 
the larger systems, nor all of the smaller. Mr. Crane is particu- 
larly at fault in his criticism of the employing of firemen and 
their advancement to engineers. It is a very sweeping state- 
ment to say that one- 
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than in a rectangular barn—short feed floor, silo handy and 
warm, root-cellar beyond danger of freezing. There is a system 
of drainage and ventilation for cellars and for tie-up. If I were 
to go over it again I should reduce the height by six feet, as I 
find more room in the loft than I think will be required.” 








PREMATURE SPECIALISM 


r \HAT the medical profession is filling up with ‘‘pre- 
mature specialists’—young college graduates with a 
few months’ experience in European clinics, who confi- 

dently essay to treat our noses, eyes, or throats—is noted by an 

editorial writer in American Medicine (New York). Specialism 


based on efficiency is, of course, to be commended and the 
writer would not say a 





half of the railway acci- 
dents are due to the 
material in the engineers 
and to their lack of 
judgment. Perfection 
is hardly to be expected 
in any calling, however 
great its responsibility; 
but locomotive engi- 
neers as a whole are a 
splendid body of men, 
and probably, consider- 
ing the hazardous na- 
ture of their business, 
the most reliable. 

“Practically when- 
ever the labor market 
will admit of it, firemen 
are chosen with care, 
trained and’ examined, 
and promoted on merit. 
The school is a practical 
one, such as Mr. Crane 
commends, and it re- 
quires study and appli- 
cation to secure ad- 
vancement. His comments on purchasing-agents reminds us of 
the loose talk common among a certain class of supply men, when 
they fail to get the order they have been working for. The posi- 
tion of purchasing-agent calls for a peculiar kind of ability, not 
taught in the schools, in the shop, or on the road. It is a com- 
mercial ability—and rightly considered is not to get the cheapest, 
but to get the best at the lowest possible price. A good engi- 
neer, machinist, or operating-man may (and generally does) lack 
this ability to negotiate. No amount of ‘knowledge of the 
goods he purchases’ will make up for the lack of this ability. 

“We are not claiming that railway management and operation 
are perfect, not by any means. But they size up with the aver- 
age of industries both in their present status and their work of 
improvement, when conditions are properly understood and 
fairly balanced. We stand for better things, and so do railway 
officials as a class. They are looking far ahead and working 
steadily and conscientiously for better things, just as fast as 
their stockholders will let them. They are just as impatient as 
their warmest eritics, who still have some beams in their own 
eyes. A man who, himself or with his family, owns an individ- 
ual plant can make his own budget on the forward line. Buta 
board of directors and a host of hungry stockholders are just as 
real bunkers to overcome as labor-unions, human nature, and 
material obstacles,” 


Courtesy of “‘ The Rural New Yorker. ” 


BUILDING THE 





A CIRCULAR BARN—At first sight the accompanying pic- 
ture looks like that of a partly inflated balloon, but it is a 
circular barn with a dome-shaped roof. The owner, J. L. Dean, 
who writes from Maine to The Rural New Yorker (New York, 
January 27), insists that his building is not a mere freak, but 
that there are good reasons for making it of this odd shape. 
He says: 

“T built this kind of a barn because I figured it to cost less 
for the capacity than a rectangular barn, and I still believe 


the lumber is less, but am not quite so sure about the labor. 
There are also certain conveniences that seem more desirable 





SPHERICAL BARN. 





word against the special- 
ist who has acquired the 
qualifications that are 
essential for the work he 
essays todo. But when 
a student after gradua- 
tion has taken a two 
to six weeks’ course 
in some postgraduate 
school, and on _ these 
rather meager grounds 
bases his claims to be a 
competent specialist, the 
result will inevitably be 
what inefficiency-always 
produces. We read in 
substance: 





‘*Every capable sur- 
geon knows only too 
well the harm that is 
being done by prema- 
ture surgeons, men who have no more moral right to be prac- 
tising major surgery than a carpenter. The day is coming, 
and God speed it, when no man will be allowed to perform a 
major operation until he has qualified as a surgeon. In the 
mean time the-evil goes on, and can any one doubt that all 
medical practise suffers by reason of the failures that essentially 
attend the work of incompetent surgeons and specialists? 

“To a certain extent the colleges have been to blame, since 
they have taken no pains to correct the idea that their diplomas 
are certificates of merit and an evidence of individual ability, 
whereas they are simply certificates as to the completion of cer- 
tain courses of study. Then the present pernicious system of 
state licensure has added its share to fostering the evil of prema- 
ture specialism by granting the unrestricted right to perform 
any operation or undertake anything in the whole realm of 
medical practise if the candidate only answers 70 or 75 per cent. 
of the questions asked him! Could there be any more indefinite 
or imperfect test as to an individual’s surgical ability than a 
written examination? And yet if he can answer seven out of 
ten questions to the satisfaction of the examiner, the State is 
perfectly satisfied as to his capacity as a physician, surgeon, 
obstetrician, and specialist.” 


And the public are also partly to blame, it seems, as we are 
informed in this paragraph: 


‘Finally, the principal contributory factor in the situation 
that has made premature specialism possible is the lack of dis- 
crimination on the part of the people. To the average person 
a doctor is a doctor. Not a moment’s thought or investigation 
have they given to his intelligence, his education, his special 
training, or experience. Let the people cultivate the custom 


of selecting their physicians, their surgeons, and their special- 
ists on the basis of education, experience, and efficiency, using 
due and proper care to ascertain these details, and the quacks, 
charlatans, and premature specialists will promptly disappear. 
Unfortunately, a great many people will go on trusting them- 
selves in the hands of the surgeon or specialist who strikes their 
faney, irrespective of ability or experience.” 
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FRENCH ART BROUGHT TO US BY A WOMAN 


HAT MR. HUGO REISINGER did for our in- 
\ \ struction in modern German art, and Mr. Archer M. 
oo Huntington did in introducing us to certain Spanish 
artists, has this season been done by a woman who brings to 
America a choice assembly of modern French masters. Miss 
Cornelia B. Sage, director of the Albright Gallery in Buffalo, 
gained the consent of the members 
of the Société Nouvelle, ‘‘the élite 
of the artistic fraternity of Paris,”’ 
to send their work away from home 
for exhibition, and this is the first 
time such consent has been ob- 
tained from them. Chicago and St. 
Louis are benefiting along with 
Buffalo in this itinerant exhibition, 
which passes over New York, be- 
eause, explains Mr. Christian Brin- 
ton in The International Studio, 
“‘thus far the metropolis of this 
country has been obliged to rely 
upon private initiative for its ac- 
quaintance with contemporary for- 
eign art,’’ and the demand for this 
exhibition has not come from the 
artists and art societies. ‘‘It is they 
who should feel the necessity for a 
more appreciative attitude toward 
outside effort,’ he declares, ‘‘and 
until they do, their city will con- 
tinue to merit its position of com- 
parative provinciality.’’ As to the 
achievement of Miss Sage, it would 
be impossible to praise it too highly. 
Neither, he thinks, should there be 
any mistake in estimating its im- 
portance. For— 


**Single-handed she secured im- 
portant loans from the Luxembourg 
and the Georges Petit Galleries, 
from the various artists themselves, 
and from numerous public and 
private collections in this country. 
Admirable in selection and balance of interest, it is impossible 
to claim that the exhibition approaches perfection, or that 
each individual member is seen at his maximum strength. 
Whatever its shortcomings, it however merits the warmest 
indorsement and commendation. Had American art, for 
instance, been as ably and eloquently represented at the 
Roman exhibition as French ait is at Buffalo, we should not 
as a nation be at the present moment arousing the commisera- 
tion of our foreign friends and well-wishers.” 


Here is not the art that flaunts loudest under the glaring 
banners of post-impressionism, cubism, and what-not. Rather— 


“‘Comprizing a hundred and sixty numbers, and being sub- 
stantially confined to members of the Société des Peintres et 
Seculpteurs—formally known as the Société Nouvelle—the 
exhibition at the Albright Gallery affords an inspiring view of 
French artistic activity. Organized in 1900 under the presidency 
of Monsieur Gabriel Mourey, the Société Nouvelle, as it is 
still popularly called, has yearly increased in prestige. While 
in a measure recognizing newer phases of esthetic expression, 
its tendencies are soundly conservative. It has never been a 
revolutionary or intransigent body, nor has it made any sensa- 
tional bids for recognition. It is through the gradual, normal 
perfecting of his own proper artistic personality that each man 
has made his mark, and that the society as a whole has achieved 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. AUSTIN. 


By John S. Sargent 


This and the following illustrations are reproductions of works 
from the itinerant show of the members of the Société Nouvelle 
brought to America for exhibition by Miss Cornelia B. Sage, 
director of the Albright Gallery in Buffalo. 


that broad unity of aim which is its chief characteristic. Most 
of the members belonging also to the Société Nationale, or New 
Salon, their exhibitions, which are held annually at the Georges 
Petit Galleries, have acquired the aspect of a semiprivate 
or preparatory salon. On the assumption of the presidency 
by Rodin in 1907 the organization gained immensely in public 
esteem. Its displays to-day rank second only in importanes 
to the great official shows of spring, 
summer, and autumn,” 


Such recognized masters as Paul 
Albert Besnard, Jacques - Emile 
Blanche, Gaston La Touche, René 
Ménard, and Aman-Jean are com. 
prehensively presented, but the dis. 
plays of Charles Cottet ‘are ‘‘the 
outstanding success ‘of the exhibi- 
tion.’’ We read: 


‘*Nineteen carefully selected can- 
vases reveal Cottet as the powerful 
and deeply humanitarian painter of 
Brittany fisher-folk, as the restless 
seeker after inspiration in foreign 
lands, as the interpreter of glowing 
bits of fruit and flowers, and asa 
portraitist of strongly individual 
vision. The original color-sketch 
for the famous Luxembourg 
‘Triptych’ is here, and here also is 
the ‘Pardon of St. Anne-la-Palud,’ 
showing a group of white-capped 
peasant women of  Plougastel 
seated on the greensward at 
luncheon time. The more sinister 
and fatalistic Cottet is represented 
by the ‘Lamentation of the Women 
of Camaret on the Burning of Their 
Church,’ while in ‘Grief’ and in 
‘Mourning’ you find the poignant 
exponent of mortal anguish and 
desolation. .. . Of the portraits, 
the most important is the standing 
full-length of the painter’s friend 
and fellow worker, Lucien Simon. 
You gather an irresistible impres- 
sion of power, of supprest color, 
and deep-rooted sensibility from 
these canvases. They combine in 
a measure the abounding terrestrial force and reality of Gustave 
Courbet and the eloquent emotional fervor of Delacroix. The 
art of Jacques-Emile Blanche . . . is composed of vastly differ- 
ent elements. It has been Monsieur Blanche’s mission to depict 
with fidelity and distinction the flower of the social and intel- 
lectual aristocracy of his particular day and generation. 
Recognizing the inestimable value of tradition, and basing 
his methods upon the broad principles of portraiture at its 
very best, he has pictured modern man and woman in all 
their variety and complexity of mood and manner. Tho the 
discerning, introspective presentment of Henry James, Esq., is 
the most significant example of Monsieur Blanche’s work on 
view, there is not a single number which is lacking in interest 
or artistic intvition. 


Frenchmen do not alone make up the membership of the 
society. There are some Belgians, the Canadian James Wilson 
Morrice, the Americans Sargent, J. W. Alexander, and Walter 
Gay, and the Spaniard La Gandara. In sculpture Rodin and 
Prince Paul Troubetskoy figure. Mr. Brinton endeavors to 
set forth what the significance of this exhibition is— 


“Tt is more than a mere matter of names or a lisi of pictures, 
marbles, and bronzes. The message of this art is broad and 
searching in its application to present-day conditions. It 
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yoices with eloquence and sanity the value of tradition, and 
the necessity for certain fixt standards of taste and judgment. 
You can not study these canvases without gleaning some sense 
of that stability of purpose and soundness of culture which are 
the gifts of a civilization older and richer by far than our own. 
This is not the work of narrow, timid specialists. It is true 
that each of these men possesses a distinctly marked style, but 
within its proper limitations their art reveals welcome flexibility. 
The members of the society are not content with the mere 
attainment of success and reputation. They are continually 
applying their powers to new problems. This art is a living 
medium, and these artists are constantly extracting fresh form 

and color and a higher 
measure of pictorial sig- 
nificance alike from the 
shifting face of nature 
and the enduring fecl- 
ings of humanity. 

“In contrast with 
work such as this, so 
free in choice of theme, 
and so responsive to 
the essential possibili- 
ties of tone and line, 
the art of our own na- 
tion is apt, save in the 
minds of certain crude 
chauvinists, to suffer 
not a little. American 
painting -is too pre- 
scribed in its appeal. 
It does not cover a 
sufficiently wide field, 
and it would be mani- 
festly absurd to claim 
that it offers the same 
fulfilling picture of 
American life and scene 
as that of Europe does 
of European scene and 
character. § 

“We must not shirk 
the actual facts of the 
case, nor must we fail 


to realize that the 
boastful jingo is not, after all, the bestfriend of his country’s 
progress. 


“In bringing to our shores the work of the Société Nouvelle 
in all its richness, maturity, and perennial freshness of motive, 
the management of the Albright Gallery has placed the country 
greatly in its debt.” 





MR. ROOSEVELT AS A CRITIC 


r \HE IRISH PLAYERS have done more in this country 
than getting stoned and haled before a court on the 
indictment of an indignant fellow Celt. They have 

discovered to the world a new critic of the drama. Mr. Roosevelt 

is the critic, and his enthusiastic championship of the players 
who have been badly treated in a foreign country, albeit at the 
hands of their expatriated fellow countrymen, has been an 
element in efforts from the non-Irish of our land to give them 

a fair show. But Mr. Roosevelt seems to have gone too far, 

at least for Mr. George W. Smalley, the distinguished London 

correspondent of the New York Tribune. Mr. Smalley, in his 
letter printed on February 11, shows himself aware that Mr. 

Roosevelt ‘‘revels in superlatives,” yet he can not grant even 

to an ex-President the right to declare on his own “‘high author- 

ity” ‘that Dublin has superseded Paris and that the Abbey 

Theater has eclipsed the Frangais.’’ Of course Mr. Roosevelt 

didn’t use just this phrase; it is the form in which Mr. Smalley 

interprets this paragraph that appeared in The Outlook. 


‘“‘In the Abbey Theater Lady Gregory and those associated 
with her have not only made an extraordinary contribution to 
the sum of Irish literary and artistic achievement, but have 
done more for the drama than has been accomplished by any 
other nation in recent years.” 
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“THE AMAZONS.” 


By René-Xavier Prinet. 


Here is not the art that flaunts loudest under the banners of Post-impressionism, 
tubism, futurism, and what-not. 
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Mr. Smalley’s astonishment was the greater on reading this, 
because he had recently paid a visit to America and had wit- 
nessed the much-discust ‘‘Playboy” on its presentation in 
Washington. He confesses that he and his friends were bored. 
He objects also to the theme of this play, declaring that parricide, 
tho it ‘‘served Sophocles as a central idea for ‘Cidipus Rex,’ ” 
s ‘no more a fitting conception about which.to build a modern 
play than was prostitution in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ‘Mrs. War- 
or than abortion is in Mr. Granville Barker’s: 
Mr. Smalley admits, ‘‘our revolt against it 
was not strong enough 
to fix the attention or 
keep us awake.” He 
found it tobe, in the 
New England farmer’s 
phrase, ‘‘all talk and 
no cider.” But— 4): 





ren’s Profession ’; 
‘Wasto.’”’ Still, 


‘Since I have read 
Mr. Roosevelt’s verdict 
on this Irish play, I 
have no doubt I and 
my friends were wrong 
to be bored. He seems 
to include in his pan- 
egyric other Irish 
plays and other per- 
formances of the Irish 
players, but I always 
understood: that ‘The 
Playboy of the Western 
World’ was the best of 
them. At any rate, it 
is one of them, and the 

-. players also are among 

‘those on whom, as on 

the authors, Mr. Roose- 

velt pronounces this. 

sweeping eulogy. . 

“*Mr. Roosevelt, we 
all know, revels in su- 

perlatives, yet it is a little startling to be told on this high au- 
thority that Dublin has superseded Paris and that the Abbey 
Theater has eclipsed the Francais. I should not think of dis- 
puting Mr. Roosevelt’s dictum. I know that a man of his bal- 
anced mind and his habit of patiently studying facts and 
patiently reflecting on them would master his subject, any 
subject, before expressing an opinion upon it. Precisely when 
he did it I do not know, but he must have studied the French 
drama at first hand in Paris and the Irish drama at first hand 
in Dublin, and this present deliverance can only be the result 
of a considered comparison between the two. 

‘“‘More than that, he must have studied the German and 
Italian, and even the Belgian and English drama, for the Irish 
have surpassed them all. We are therefore to understand that 
Sudermann and d’Annunzio, Maeterlinck and Pinero, Victor 
Hugo, Augier, and Dumas the younger, Bernstein and Maurice 
Donnay, Capus and Wolff are henceforth but foils to set off 
the superiority of Mr. Synge and Mr.—but Mr. Synge is the 
only name that occurs to me as a celebrity of the Irish drama. 
Mr. Roosevelt may know of others, but, whether by himself 
or in company with other Irish patriots, Mr. Synge excels in 
dramatic genius all the writers I have named and many more. 

‘‘Nor is that all. We sit at Mr. Roosevelt’s feet to be taught 
that not only Irish authors but Irish actors outshine all others, 
since in artistic as well as literary achievement the Irish are at 
the summit. It is Ireland against Europe. Such actors and 
actresses as Sarah Bernhardt and Bartet, Simone and Le Bargy, 
Mounet-Sully and Réjane must be reckoned henceforth in the 
second rank, when the first consists of—well, but I must admit 
I can not remember the names of those players who have now 
surpassed them. From the passage in the Outlook article 
which has been cabled to London the names are unhappily 
omitted, but Mr. Roosevelt must, of course, have given a list, 
which I shall wait with impatience to see. When a man like 
Bacon or our illustrious ex-President has taken all knowledge 
to be his province, we must not be captious concerning details. 

‘‘Among my dramatic memories, which‘are many, some of the 
most cherished are French. I have spent hundreds of delightful 


cubism, 
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evenings in the theaters of Paris, all of them during what 
Mr. Roosevelt calls ‘recent times’; by which he may be taken 
to mean the last generation or two. What I chiefly regret is 
that I could not have had Mr. Roosevelt’s advice in time to 
profit by it. If I had only known that the true home of the 
modern drama was in Dublin and not in Paris, I might have 
spent these hundreds of evenings on the banks of the Liffey 
instead of squandering them on the banks of the Seine. I need 
not have wasted my admiration on artists whom I ignorantly 
thought incomparable. That ensemble at the Frangais which 
I was taught to believe the most perfect in the world must, | 





PORTRAIT OF HENRY JAMES, ESQ. 
By Jacques-Emile Blanche. 


“It has been M. Blanche’s mission to depict with fidelity and 
distinction the flower of the social and intellectual aristocracy 
of his particular day and generation,”’ says an art critic. 


now see, have been borrowed from the Abbey Theater in Dublin, 
and there I ought to have studied. 

‘*Must I then forget the finesse of Madeleine Brohan; the 
brilliant and passionate Croizette; Got, with an authority 
sometimes almost arrogant because always complete; Delaunay, 
exquisite in refinement; Reichemberg, an ingénue from sixteen 
to fifty-three, with her immortality of youth; Jeanne Samary, 
an inearnation of rippling laughter; Coquelin ainé, ranging 
easily from the Duc de Septmonts, through Mascarille to Cyrano; 
Sarah, supreme in intellect, and Desclée, supreme in emotion— 
are they all to pass into oblivion because Mr. Roosevelt, in his 
pontifical way, puts unknown and unnamed artists of Ireland 
beside them and above them? 

“In his entertaining volume on ‘My Royal Clients,’ M. Paoli 
tells us that the late King Edward the Seventh did not deeply 
eare for the classic tragedies of France, nor yet for pieces in 
verse. But Mr. Roosevelt’s catholic taste would surely include 
the chefs-d’euvre which did not appeal to the King, and he has 
given us, I doubt not, in uneabled portions of his Outlook treatise, 
the names of Irish masterpieces beside which those of Corneille 
and Racine and Moliére are of little account. These French 
plays, it is true, are not of recent times, but they are acted 
in recent t.mes, and are therefore within the range of his com- 
parison. For two centuries and more not France only, but 
Europe has revered the genius of French dramatists, studied 
their art, and studied their language. Ought Europe, then, to 
have taken Gaelic as a model in literature and burned its mid- 
night oil over Gaelic writers instead of French? Is everybody 
else wrong and Mr. Roosevelt alone, as he has assured us, 
‘absolutely wise and right’? ...... 

“Mr. Roosevelt, however, is doing a useful work, for, whether 
he be right or wrong, his rhapsody about the Irish players is, 
in effect, an appeal to his countrymen to interest themselves in 
dramatic art.” 
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A PLEA FOR LITTLE PLAYS 


E HEARD the other day that a leading actor-managey 

WV of England—Miss Gertrude Kingston—had come ty 
this country to find one-act dramas for her playhouy 

in London which is called the ‘Little Theater.’’ Will she fing 
them? It is of course possible that she will find more than sh 
wants, for our managers have shown a steady inhospitality t 
this form of dramatic composition. We differ from Londoner 
who make use of curtain-raisers, in shortening the dinner hoy 
and being in our seats when the curtain goes up. Over ther 
they put on a little play for those who come to ‘‘warm”’ the 
house; while people who eat large dinners will not look further 
for amusement before nine o’clock. In The Dramatic Mirry 
Mr. George Middleton sounds a plea for these ‘‘little waifs” 
of the stage, and wonders why ‘‘managerial wrath”’ is turned 
against ‘‘these children of an author’s brain.’’ Some there ar 
that have forced themselves upon ou~ respectful consideration, 
and Mr. Middleton regards such as inherently one-act plays, for 
it is impossible to imagine them expanded into any size larger 
than they now possess. We read: 


‘‘Uncommercial as it may seem, I personally am convinced 
that for some writers certain ideas can only be externalized 
in the one-act-play form. I do not think such ideas can be sue- 
cessfully elaborated without anemia of action; the full concen. 
trated situation alone frequently compels the inevitable one-act 
expression. I am speaking more especially, of course, of the 
serious psychological ‘trama—such as ‘’Op o’ Me Thumb’ 
with its clash through points of view, which, after all, makes the 
real dramas of life; but in a different tone it applies equally 
to the satirical comedies of ‘The Twelve-Pound Look’ or ‘The 
Showing Up of Blanco Posnet.’ No one of these three plays could 
be elaborated successfully. The one-act play, thus, may be 
said to bear the same relation to the drama as the short story 
to the novel, except that it has little chance. My plea for its 
more extended use is not to restrict it te any particular genre, 
either serious or gay, but by its encouragement to create 4 
supply which would prompt even the most commercial play- 
wright to themes he would handle con amore. Thus many of 
the nooks and crannies of human nature, and snap-shots of the 
hidden acreage of life, which grows untold social problems, 
might be thrust, with one sharp impression, upon an audience, 
But is there an audience? 

“To add a one-act play to his long one the manager claims is 
a confession of weakness. Yet has he the right to complain if 
people stay away when they feel the shortness of his play and 
the length of his entr’act music are an intrusion on their pocket- 
books? I believe to-day people are resenting the small return 
for capital invested. A glance at the old play-bills will show 
what they obtained in the past. The drama should not be the 
luxury it has become, but a necessary social commodity—and 
that’s not theory, but good business and accurate sociology 
combined. The curtain-raiser in England, we are contemptu- 
ously told, is for the pit and cheap-priced seats. For whom, 
pray, is the drama, if not the occupants of these seats, which in 
the last analysis, too, really make a play’s success? Should the 
porridge of the poor wait on the late diners? Our galleries are 
empty to-day. May not just a little explanation lie in this 
paucity of fare, rather than the moving pictures? And why is 
Mrs. Clement financially successful in her Bijou Theater, 
Boston, where, with the cooperation of Mr. Keith, she is 
producing splendid one-act plays amid an artistic two-hour 
program, for 10 and 20 cents?”’ 


The little drama should not be a ‘‘thirty-minute sop,’’ but “a 
real play, carefully chosen to suit the tone of the long drama, 
first produced at the same time, so that it may claim its equal 
right to consideration.’’ Mr. Middleton goes on: 


“If the long play scored and settled down to a run, why 
couldn’t the short play be frequently changed and thus afford 
actors opportunity to keep their edges sharp through a changing 
repertoire? Further, as in England, new actors could be devel- 
oped, and versatility given a real chance to manifest itself. 
And wouldn’t the actor himself weleome the change? Why 
shouldn’t there be two-act plays also? Why must we follow 
rigid ideas of form? Why is the one-act play neglected in 
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*stock’? Rosina Vokes even made the evening of one-act plays 
popular, tho there have been conspicuous failures in that 
line since. Yet the Toy Theater in Boston is trying the experi- 
ment, and the Grand Guignol, ThéAtre Libre, and other theaters 
in France and Germany have, at times, been suc- 
cessful. Mrs. Fiske’s efforts in this direction have 
attracted wide attention. If such things depend 
on personalities, as may be claimed, why do those 
stars, who encourage people to believe at heart 
they stand for art, neglect the one-act play, 
which could so frequently be produced on the 
road? Why must the Irish Players show us this 
form ean receive intelligent reception? Is there 
no room for the brilliancies of a Bracco, the eyni- 
cisms of a Schnitzler (Mr. Ames has just an- 
nouneed the inimitable Anatol), the penetrations 
ofa Wedekind? Whatabout Sudermann’s‘ Rosen,’ 
with its charming Faraway Princess? And Yeats 
and Synge and Barrie and Bahr—are they ex- 
hausted in possibilities?” 

“Of course any such suggestions are useless un- 
less one believes in striving away from the morass 
our drama is in at present. It is only through 
questioning a diagnosis is obtained, and these 
questions concerning the one-act play are asked 
in that spirit. There is more than one place in 
which doctors may find their dilemmas. I merely 
suggest the one-act tabloid as a partial cure for 
some prevailing diseases.” 





“BORDERLAND” PAINTERS AND 
CRITICS 


r \HE INNOVATING artist has usually 
been ealled crazy until he has succeeded 
in proving himself sane by winning followers and 

imitators. Many who have gone through such testing have 

been less open in exciting suspicion than the Post-Impres 
sionists, so how can they hope to escape, especially when the) 
see their state illuminated by the lamp of science? Mr. Colin 

Campbell Cooper, himself a well-known American painter, writes 

to the New York Sun to apply to post-impressionism some 

principles recently enunciated by Dr. Theodore B.. Hyslop in 

The Nineteenth Century and After in an article on ‘‘post-illu- 

sionism, and art in the insane.’”’ Mr. Cooper’s own professional 





“DANAIDE” (Marble). 
By Auguste Rodin. 
One of the French masterpieces brought_to America by Miss Sage. 


standing adds whatever weight it bears to the opinion of this 
noted student of psychopathy when he says: 


‘“‘Dr. Hyslop makes a direct charge of insanity and degeneracy 
against these so-called artists by comparing their pictures with 
the pictures painted by insane persons in asylums. 

‘He says, speaking of the work of the insane: 
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‘Tt is by reason of their disease they ignore all contem- 
porary ideals as to what is beautiful, significant, and worthy 
to be portrayed; and it is thus that free play is given to the 
workings of their defective minds and whereby they evolve 





“PARDON OF ST. ANNE-LA-PALUD, BRITTANY.” 


By Charles Cottet. 


This ‘‘ powerful and deeply humanitarian ‘painter of Brittany fisher-folk’’ represents the 
women attendants of this religious festival seated on the greensward at luncheon time. 


crudities, stupid distortions of natural objects, and obscure 
nebulous productions which, being merely reflections of their 
own diseased brains, bear no resemblance to anything known to 
the normal sense or intellect.’ 

“This seems to fit so admirably to the work of this alleged 
‘new school’ that it might be a description of many, indeed of 
most, of its products. He says also: 

“ “The artistic efforts of the insane almost invariably. betray 
some trace of beauty, and where this is not evident it indi- 
cates that the cerebral and mental devolution of the artist is 
complete.’ 

“Tt would seem, therefore, that the cubists were well in the 
last stages. 

“Dr. Hyslop speaks of what he calls the ‘Borderland Critics,’ 
those who praise these ridiculous works which he calls ‘things 
seen as through a mist and without recognizable form; and 
both the insane artist and his degenerate critic forge chaotic 
and meaningless jargon to express what is seen or felt’: 

‘““<«Mhe indifferently interpreted, blurred, and nebulous 
sensory impressions of early paralysis are sometimes suggestive 
not of a renaissance of medieval feeling or of post-impression- 
ism, but of a return to primitive barbarism. Inside asylums 
such a renaissance deludes neither the patients nor their attend- 
ants, nor does it provide an excuse for esthetic snobs to found a 
fashion meriting little else than laughter, wrath, or contempt.’ 

“The insane art critic, he says, is to be pitied, but should be 
treated as an honest imbecile; but the ‘borderland critic’ must 
run the risk of being classed with rogues and degenerates. 
To overturn all the centuries of enlightenment on the subject 
of art; to discard all the products of hundreds of years, wave 
it all aside and proclaim anarchy, seems to be the principle 
of this ‘new school.’ It is not logical in any sense, since we 
are so distinctly ourselves the product of those centuries; 
and if art is a personal presentation it must hinge on our 
preconceptions. 

‘“‘T can not see why if we deny this we should not logically 
deny also every established fact of science and revert to the 
condition of the primitive cave-man. Doubtless the me _ bers 
of these cults would retort that this is just what we should do, 
but the art of the cave-man is chiefly interesting as a reflection 
of his conditions and opportunities, just as ours should reflect 
present conditions and opportunities. 

“Tt is a strange condition of mind arising, perhaps, through 
that peculiar faculty every one has of shifting a thought or per- 
ception from one view of a thing to the direct opposite at will.’? 
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PERE HYACINTHE AND HIS WIFE 


of partial eclipse one of the revolutionaries of the reli- 
gious world of the early seventies. Abbé Charles 
Loyson, known otherwise as Pére Hyacinthe, died in Paris on 
February 3 at the age of eighty-five. Mention of his name 
recalls memories of what the New York Evening Post charac- 
terizes as ‘‘one of the most critical episodes in the history of the 
Catholic Church since the Protestant Reformation.’”’ Pére 
Hyacinthe in France and Dr. Déllinger in Germany were two 
of the most prominent continental figures engaged in the protest 
against the decrees of the Vatican Council of 1870 promulgating 
the doctrine of papal infallibility. This 
movement formed what is known as the 
“Old Catholics,” now found principally in 
Germany, Austria, Holland, and Switzer- 
land. Its bishops are chosen by the clergy 
and people and its synods are representative 
bodies having the initiative in legislation. 
It reports a membership of about 125,000. 
The Evening Post thus characterizes the 
men in their relation to this movement. 


[) «= HAS BROUGHT into notice after many years 


‘“‘The two men presented a striking con- 
trast, the root of their influence in their re- 
spective countries being suggestive of the 
national characteristics of Germany and 
France. It wasin virtue of his immense 
learning, and especially of the authority that 
was carried by the objections he urged 
against the infallibility dogma on historical 
grounds, that Déllinger’s opposition exer- 
cised so profound and powerful an influ- 
ence; while Pére Hyacinthe’s appeal lay in 
his eloquence and fervor. In Déllinger’s case 
there was doubtless also much weight in the 
circumstance that he had established his 
theological eminence in his early career by 
writings of the most pronounced ultramon- 
tane character. At the time of the Vatican 
council of 1870, Déllinger was seventy-one 
years old; many years before that Heine 
had written of him: 


Lebt denn noch der erzinfame 
Pfaffe Ddllingerius, 

Denn das ist doch wohl sein Name, 
Lebt er noch am Isar Fluss ? 


Loyson, on the other hand, wasa liberal and PERE HYACINTHE, principal cause of it is to be found not cer- 
: e The chief opponent of the ultramontane tainly in Catholicism itself, but in the way 
in the Church, and naturally entered with _ party in Parisin 1869, and the subsequent in which Catholicism has for a long time 
the greatest enthusiasm into a movement founder of a new church after his with- | been understood and practised.’ 

directed against ultramontane supremacy. 4rawal from the Catholic communion. “That ended it. Dominique summarily 


a reformer from the beginning of his career 


Déllinger lived to be ninety-one, and his 

leadership of the anti-infallibility movement in Germany did 
not go the length that its ardent champions had hoped for; 
but Pére Hyacinthe drifted further and further away from the 
Roman Church.” 


The New York Tribune prints a dispatch giving the statement 
issued by Pére Hyacinthe’s family shortly after his death: 


‘*Pére Hyacinthe was visited on his death-bed at his own re- 
quest by Greek-Armenian priests and the Rev. Charles Wagner 
of ‘Simple Life’ fame. He was unconscious for the forty-eight 
hours preceding his death. His last conscious words were: ‘Iam 
filled with a feeling of joy and well-being. I can appear before 
God, for I am at peace with my conscience and my reason.’ ”’ 


A lay view of his picturesque career, evidently written in 
sympathy with his attitude toward his church, appears in The 
Tribune, where we read: 


“The year 1851 saw him ordained in Notre Dame, and then 





for eight years he was a professor of theology. Then he entered, 
as ‘Brother Hyacinthe,’ the order of Barefooted Carmelite Friars, 
at Broussey,-near Bordeaux. This is the most austere and self- 
denying of all religious orders, and after two years of its rigorous 
discipline he seemed inspired with the ardor of a prophet. His 
preaching instantly created such a sensation as France had not 
known for many a year. First he was heard at Lyons, then at 
Bordeaux. In 1864 he went to Paris, preached at the Made- 
leine, and set the city wild with enthusiasm. 

‘‘He began a pulpit campaign against the atheism and vice 
of Paris with six Advent sermons at Notre Dame on ‘A Personal 
God.’ No words can adequately describe the impression created 
by him. His eloquence, scholarship, fervor, and magnetism 
served to attract throngs that even the vast 
cathedral could not hold. Year after year 
he preached there, and was the one great 
preacher of Paris. The Archbishop of Paris © 
went to hear every sermon. Napoleon III. 
invited him to preach before him at the Tui- 
leries. Pio Nono himself sent for him to 
come to Rome and repeat his discourses. 

‘“Then envy began to strike at him. Some 
of his remarks in favor of freedom of con- 
science brought upon him a rebuke from the 
head of the Carmelite Order. Next he criti- 
cized the policy of bolstering up the Church 
by the power of corrupt politics and of 
bloody wars. This won him the displeasure 
of the Pope. Father Hyacinthe defended 
himself by quoting the Pope’s own words to 
exactly the same effect. But this only an- 
gered Pio Nono the more, so that when the 
head of the Carmelites went to Rome and 
asked the pontifical blessing for the order, 
Pio Nono replied: ‘Yes, for all the order— 
except for Hyacinthe!’ Hearing of this, 
Father Hyacinthe went to Rome, sought an 
interview with the Pope, and came to an 
entirely amicable understanding with him. 
But Father Dominique, the general of the 
Carmelites, seemed determined to make 
mischief, and he perverted an address made 
by Hyacinthe before the Peace Society in 
July, 1869, into ‘treason to the Church.’ 
The whole ultramontane party joined in the 
hue and ery. Hyacinthe boldly turned upon 
them with an indignant protest. 

‘**Tt is my most profound conviction,’ he 
said, ‘that if France in particular, and the 
Latin races in general, are delivered over to 
anarchy—social, moral, and religious—the. 





commanded the contumacious friar to re- 
turn to the convent within ten days. Hyacinthe declined to do 
so. Then, on October 19, 1869, the Order of Carmelites sol- 
emnly expelled and excommunicated him as an apostate. 
Thenceforward his history and that of the gifted woman who 
was to become his wife are one.” 


Madame Loyson is an American by birth, and her career is 
marked “by a temperament as romantic as that possest by her 
husband. As she joined with him in founding a church, she 
becomes a figure of importance. Of her we read: 


‘“‘Mme. Loyson, or Emily Jane Butterfield, as she was named 
in childhood, came of sturdy New England stock. She was born, . 
the seventh child of her parents, at Oswego, N. Y., in 1833. 
Soon after that date the family removed to Ohio, then a ‘Wild 
West’ region, and there her father became conspicuous among 
the builders of the commonwealth....... 

‘‘At the age of eighteen she was married, her husband being 
Captain E, R. Merriman. She frankly confest that it was a 
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painful struggle to give up her ideas of leading a solitary life, 
devoted to religious duties. Her marriage proved a happy one, 
but she continued to give most of her thoughts to spiritual affairs. 
She was restless and dissatisfied with the Church to which she 
belonged. Presently she went to Brooklyn to live and attended 
Henry Ward Beecher’s church. To him one day she spoke 
frankly of her doubts and unrest, and said that she was often 
prompted to leave the faith of her fathers and seek rest within 
the Church of Rome. ‘Does that horrify you?’ she asked. 
‘No,’ replied Beecher, ‘it does not. If my own son should tell 
me the same thing I should give him my blessing.’ 

‘*When she was about thirty years old Mrs. Merriman went 
to Europe. She wanted to see what the Roman Church was 
in Rome itself. Her impressions were related 
by herself in a letter to a friend in these words: 

‘***T have stood to-day for the first time in 
St. Peter’s, and, Puritan as I am, I never felt 
so much at home as in this great Catholic 
basilica, as I there for the first time in my 
life made the sign of the cross on heart and 
brow and vowed to God that if ever I could 
help in the regeneration of Rome I would do it.’ 

‘‘A few years later she was left ar widow, 
and then she made the change she had long 
contemplated. She first had several conferences 
with Archbishop Darboy, of Paris, and with 
Father Hyacinthe. She told them frankly that 
she could not accept the creed of Pius VII. 
The Nicene Creed was sufficient. Nor would 
she abjure Protestantism, as converts to the 
Roman Church are usually required to do. 
She said frankly: ‘Holding, as by the grace of 
God I always have, to the Christian faith, I am 
not a heretic; at the most, schismatic. I am 
simply a Christian of the Apostolic Church, 
which was certainly Catholic.’ Father Hya- 
cinthe repeated her words to Archbishop 
Darboy. The latter pondered over them for 
a time, and then decided, in his own words, to 
‘receive this American lady.’ He then added, 
‘We have need of new blood.’...... 

‘Her intellectual and social rank made 
Mrs. Merriman’s change of faith an event of 
great interest to the public in both Europe and 
America. On her return to America she was 
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Photograph by Harris & Ewing. 
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aoe Whose order banishing the religious 
strongly urged to found a new religious order, garb from the teachers of the Govern- 
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RELIGIOUS GARB IN INDIAN SCHOOLS 


RELIGIOUS QUESTION is injected into the presi- 
A dential campaign by President Taft’s order permitting 

the use of a religious dress by nuns and priests in 
Indian schools. Commissioner Valentine had forbidden this 
practise as being contrary to the American principle of the 
separation of church and state, and had given the teachers till 
the first of next September to discard the religious dress or 
leave the schools. Now the President overrules the Commis- 
sioner and revokes his order until time may be gained for all 
parties concerned to make a full statement of 
their cases. The New York Sun states that 
there are twenty-three Indian schools in which 
Catholic teachers have for years been accus- 
tomed to wear the insignia of their Church. 
Seventy nuns and several priests would have 
been affected by the Commissioner’s order. 
The President ‘‘inferentially rebukes Com- 
missioner Valentine for taking such an impor- 
tant step without consulting his superior 
officers,” saying: 

“‘T fully believe in the principle of the sep- 
aration of the church and state, on which our 
Government is based, but the questions pre- 
sented by this order are of great importance 
and delicacy. They arise out of the fact that 
the Government has for a considerable period 
taken for use of the Indians certain schools 
theretofore belonging to and conducted by dis- 
tinctive religious societies or churches. As a 
part of the arrangement then made, the school 
employees then employed, which were in many 
cases members of religious orders wearing the 
distinctive garb of these orders, were continued 
as teachers by the Government, and by ruling 
of the Civil Service Commission or by Execu- 
tive action they have been included in the 
classified service under the protection of the 
Civil-service Law. 

‘‘The Commissioner’s order almost neces- 


of which she would be the head, but she de- ment Indian schools was recently re- sarily amounts to a discharge from the Federal 


clined to doso. She soon went to Rome, where versed by President Taft. 


the Pope offered to give her the title of countess 
and a subsidy if she would conduct a woman’s college under his 
direction and patronage. This she promptly declined—the title 
because she was an American, and the subsidy because accept- 
ance of it would lose her the support of the Italian Government, 
which she deemed more important than anything the Pope could 
do for her. Indeed, she witnessed the downfall of the Pope’s 
temporal power with real joy, and on Victor Emmanuel’s entrance 
into the Eternal City wrote: ‘This is the happiest day of my life. 
Rome is free. Italy is united, and the King is in the capital.’ 
She even attended the King’s levée at the Capitol and danced 
in his Majesty’s quadrille. This gave great offense to the Vatican, 
and the Pope himself said of his convert: ‘She is more danger- 
ous, a thousand times, than if she had remained a Protestant!’ 
Thenceforward she drifted steadily away from the type of Ca- 
tholicism impersonated by Pio Nono. When the great council 
was held at the Vatican, in 1870, and the decree of papal infalli- 
bility promulgated, she arrayed herself with the opposition. 
“The result of the council, especially the decree of infallibility, 
moved Mrs. Merriman to leave the Church, as Father Hyacinthe 
had already done. Andit was only in the natural order of things 
that they should seek each other again and, in 1872, become hus- 
band and wife. Father Hyacinthe, or M. Loyson, as he was 
once more ealled, contended that since he had been expelled 
from the Carmelite Order he was freed from the vow of celi- 
baey which he took on entering it. Nevertheless, the marriage 
caused a great sensation, and was regarded by Catholics as 
scandalous. When a son was born to M. and Mme. Loyson, the 
most absurd stories were circulated and found eredence. It was 
said that the child was deformed, having horns and cloven feet, 
and the house was actually besieged by crowds of persons anx- 
ious to get aglimpse of the baby to see if the stories were true! 
As a matter of fact, he was an uncommonly handsome child, and 
the domestic life of the Loysons was always ideally happy.”’ 


service of those who have entered it. This should 
not be done without a careful consideration 
of all phases of the matter nor without giving the persons 
directly affected an opportunity to be heard. As the order 
would not in any event take effect until the beginning of the 
next school year, I direct that it be revoked and the action by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in respect thereto be sus- 
pended until such time as will permit a full hearing to be given 
to all parties in interest and a conclusion to be reached in respect 
to the matter after full deliberation.” 


The Catholic Universe (Cleveland), commenting on the 
episode, asserts that ‘‘the Catholics of this country, in voting 
for members of Congress and of the Senate, would do well to 
bear in mind that there is a well-organized move to eliminate 
the Sisters from the schools for the Indians, and that the per- 
sonnel of the men whom they send to Congress is of vital im- 
portance.” Further: 


‘‘No Catholic should vote for any man for Congress who is 
in favor of driving the teachers from the schools, those teachers, 
of many Catholic orders of devoted women, who have prac- 
tically made the schools, civilized and educated the children, 
and lived lives of constant sacrifice for their pupils. 

“Only the most wanton and arrant bigotry could inspire 
2 bureaucrat like Valentine to promulgate an order which, 
carried out, would mean nothing less than expulsion, @ la 
Franee or Portugal, of the Sisters from the Indian schools of 
the country. The calamity would fall heaviest upon the very 
little Indian children themselves. 

‘‘Popular indignation, not Catholic merely, will result un- 
doubtedly in the abrogation of this order. or its modification 
to such degree as will not interfere with the-continuation of the 
labors of our devoted nuns for the children of the Indians. 
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‘*But the menace is constantly there, and will not be removed 
so long as Catholies are careless about the men whom they send 
to Washington to represent them. 

‘‘Mr. Valentine, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who 
seeks to oust the Catholic nuns and monks from the Indian 
schools, is from Massachusetts, and a remnant of the old-line 
Puritan narrowness of traditional days. When Mr. Valentine’s 
ancestors were engaged in the pious practise of shooting the 
Indians of New England, Catholic monks were braving the 
perils of the desert to teach and convert the Indians of the 
Southwest. 

“The beginning of the process of the civilization and Chris- 
tianization of the tribes of the Southwest was concurrent with 
the Indian wars in full blast in Massachusetts. 

“The solicitude of New Englanders for the Indian is some- 
what late and somewhat open to careful scrutiny. The New 
England record on the Indian question is one of blood and 
injustice. They are rather slow getting around to such a 
philanthropic interest in poor Lo that they are solicitous for 
his welfare to the extent that they want to remove the ‘menace’ 
of further Indian association with the monks and nuns of the 
Catholic Church: an association, strange to say, which has not 
wiped the Indian off the map, as did Puritan influence in Massa- 
chusetts, but has Christianized him by the thousands; an 
influence which, equally strange to say, the Indian himself 
prizes and appreciates. 

“The Government might do far worse than to send Mr. 
Valentine back to Cape Cod and let the Indians themselves 
suggest a commissioner for their affairs. We think their choice 
would be either a Catholic or one who would honor the work 
the monks and nuns have done by continuing them there, by 
placing no obstacle in their way, but rather aiding them in 
every lawful manner possible. 

‘*When Stephens, the House chairman, introduced his famous 
resolution of inquiry as to what was being done about the 
wearing of religious emblems or clothing in the schools, it was 
well known that it was a slap at the Catholic Church and a direct 
effort to insert the opening wedge for the removal of the Sisters 
from the schools. 

“Mr. Stephens found, however, that his resolution had no 
chance whatsoever of carrying the House, and seems to have 
induced Valentine to become his catspaw. The rescinding of 
the order by President Taft followed promptly.” 


Protestant comment on the situation here presented will be 
given in next week’s issue. 





MR. BRYCE ON FOREIGN MISSIONS 
A LANCE is set in rest in behalf of foreign missions by 


no less a person than the Right Hon. James Bryce, 

British Ambassador at Washington. He writes from 
the standpoint of ‘‘a traveler among non-Christian races,’’ and 
by what he has seen shows himself disturbed by the moral status 
of both the Christian and the non-Christian inhabitants of these 
distant lands. These conditions, he thinks, account for the 
comparatively slow progress of Christianity in the last four 
centuries in comparison with its power ‘‘to overspread and con- 
quer the world against the forces of imperial persecution in the 
first four centuries after it had appeared.’’ He points out one 
reason which he thinks is ‘‘not sufficiently appreciated by those 
who have not seen with their own eyes the phenomena .that 
attend the coming together of civilized and uncivilized man.” 
In the new International Review of Missions (Edinburgh) he 
writes: 

‘‘Missions are not the only form in which the contact of ad- 
vanced and backward races has taken place. This appeared 
from the first days of the spreading forth of the European 
PRORE ae tikes 

‘‘Everywhere the native has suffered; everywhere the white 
adventurer or trader has attempted to treat him as if he had no 
rights, or has regarded him as a mere instrument by the use of 
which he can profit. To some extent it is inevitable that the 
weaker race should suffer hy this contact, but there has also 
been much wilful and needless wrong-doing on the part of the 
white men who have gone among the aborigines. The govern- 
ments of those nations which have within our own time annexed 
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native territories are now more disposed to protect the inhabi- 
tants, tho within the last few years there have been, as you 
know, shocking and horrible things done in some parts of Africa 
by some so-called civilized governments. 

“The work of bearing the white man’s burden, too, takes the 
form of filling the white man’s pocket. It is no wonder that 
the behavior of men who are nominally Christians—Christians 
in profession if not in practise—has checked, and still checks, 
the progress of Christianity. Thoughtful men from non-Chris- 
tian countries will sometimes tell us that they and their fellow 
countrymen have, when drawn toward Christianity, been re- 
pelled by seeing how little influence it seems to have over the 
conduct of its nominal adherents. The missionary comes 
preaching the gospel of peace and love, but when the natives 
see the rapacity and injustice of men professing the religion 
which the missionary preaches, the preachings lose their power. 

“Accordingly, the feeling and the conclusion which the trav- 
eler can not but bring back with him are of the necessity that 
exists for the most constant and strenuous vigilance on the part 
of governments to protect and help the native, and to repress 
every attempt to exploit him, to secure for him full justice and 
considerate treatment, to endeavor to inculcate upon the ad- 
venturer and trader, and the man who employs natives to work 
for him in agriculture or in mining, that he should treat the 
natives with the same justice which he is obliged to show to a 
man of his own race. 

‘‘The force of public opinion in countries like Great Britain 
and the United States ought to support governments in endeavor- 
ing to maintain this high standard, not only among their own 
officials, who I believe in nearly every case are animated by the 
sincerest wish to do right, but also among their other subjects, 
who go among aboriginal races for the purposes of gain.”’ < 


The second reflection that Mr. Bryce indulges in places him 
among that growing class who are not blinded by the material 
success and superior prowess of Western nations so as to see no 
evil in their thoughtless disregard of the rights of weaker ones. 
We read: 


‘It is perhaps the most critical moment there has ever been 
in the history of the non-Christian nations, a moment most 
significant in its bearing upon their future. In these days of 
ours the European races have obtained the control of nearly 
the whole world, and their influence is felt far more deeply and 
widely than before, even in those parts of the world over which 
they do not exercise political control. Our material civiliza- 
tion is permeating every part of the earth, and telling, as it 
never told before, upon every one of the non-Christian peoples. 

‘In another fifty years that which we eall our civilization 
will have overspread the earth and extinguished the native cus- 
toms and organizations of the savage and semicivilized peo- 
ples. They are being exploited as they never were before, and 
the means of transportation by land and sea which have pene- 
trated among them have brought foreigners everywhere, and 
are completely breaking up and destroying not only the material 
conditions of their life, but also their ideas and beliefs and wor- 
ships, their ancient customs, and all that is associated with these 
customs and beliefs. Their morality, such as it was, with all its 
tolerance of vices and all its degrading practises, was, neverthe- 
less, for some purposes, a sanction which did restrain them, and 
which elevated their notions and directed their actions for some 
good purposes. 

“All of this is crumbling away and disappearing, perishing 
under the shock and impact of the stronger civilization which 
the European peoples have brought with them. Unless the 
backward races receive some new moral basis of life, some be- 
liefs and precepts by which they can live, something to control 
their bad impulses and help them to form worthy conceptions 
of life and work, their last state will be worse than the first. 

“The process of destruction and disintegration which I have 
described is inevitable, and it is advancing swiftly. This, then, 


is the critical moment at which we are bound, since we have: 


destroyed the old things, to replace them by new things of a 


better kind, to give something by which they may order their: 


life and through which they may begin a truer progress than was 
possible under their ancient ways.- And what we give we must 
give by example as well as by precept: by showing that what 
our missionaries teach is the rule of our own conduct, both as 
governors and as private persons. 

““There is needed a revival of the true spirit of the gospel 


among Christian nations in order that they should fulfil their 


Christian obligations to those who are passing under their con- 
trol and influence.” 
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EW YORK’S eyes were opened during Show 

Week to the splendid ‘‘staying powers’’ of 

Hupmobile construction by the triumphant 
return of the World-Touring car. 
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— The amazing achievements of this car, in its 


40,000 mile trip, conferred additional distinction 
upon the new Hupmobile Long-Stroke ‘‘32’’— 
first publicly shown at New York—because both 
are the fruits of the same skilled organization and 
the engineering leadership of E. A. Nelson. 
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Hupmobile sturdiness, exemplified so strikingly 
in the World-Touring car, receives new and 
more impressive expression in the Long-Stroke 
**32,’’ with its distinctive features and its gener- 
ous power—found heretofore only in cars costing 
a great deal more than $900. 


Hupp Motor Car 


Company 
1243 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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The accompanying views are reproduced from pho- 
tographs taken during the Hupmobile’s world-tour. 
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UYING an auto- 
mobile isan im por- 
tant matter to most 


A few are rich 
enough to buy on im- 
pulse and change if they 
find they were mistaken, 
but with most persons the 
automobile is, next to 
the home, the most im- 
portant purchase. 


persons. 


Mitchell cars are built for 
people who can’t afford to make 
a mistake; the more you know 
and the closer you investigate, 
the more you'll realize that 
Mitchell cars give the most for 
the money and are made to last 
indefinitely. 


Mitchell cars are economical 
cars to operate, and in appearance 
they class with cars that cost 
three times as much. 


Don’t buy a car hastily; look 
around; learn the important 
points; study all the cars you 
can; every step in such things 
will emphasize the conviction 
that the value offered in a 
Mitchell car is the greatest value 
in the automobile field today. 
The six cylinder, seven passenger: Mitchell, 
60-H. P., equipped, $2250 
Mitchell, 

$1750 
The four cylinder, five passenger Mitchell, 
30-H. P., equipped $1350 
The four cylinder, four passenger Mitchell, 
30-H. P., equipped, $1150 


The four cylinder, two passenger Mitchell 
Runabout, 30-H. P., equipped, «9 $950 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. 
128 Junction Avenue 
Racine, Wisconsin 


The six cylinder, 
48-H. P., equipped, 


five passenger 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT POETRY 


ERE is another bulletin from one of 
the physicians who surround the bed- 
side of sick Poesie! His diagnosis is given in 
an editorial in the New York Evening Post. 
What is the matter? Our poetry lacks 
style, says he. ‘‘The multiplicity of forms 
which were practised in the nineteenth cen- 
tury has tended to bewilder young poets, 
and to keep those having something wofth 
saying from hitting upon ways to bring 
it out clearly.”” These young writers 
carry on ‘‘vague experiments with that 
fringe of consciousness and transitory soul- 
stirrings which to be felt significantly must 
be conveyed in literary expression that does 
not hesitate.” 

Again this critic asserts: ‘‘ Writers have 
seemingly forgotten that poetry as well as 
prose must have style. In the days of 
Pope that fact was generally known, per- 
haps too well known, and fine poets ever 
since have appreciated it. But the reaction 
which followed upon the eighteenth-cen- 
tury manner has left to-day the false im- 
pression that poetry is freed from the 
necessity of keeping to any definite form.” 

Is there hope? ‘‘We believe, neverthe- 
less, that the cause of poetry is not quite 
so hopeless as it is pictured. ... The 
spectacle of Kipling’s popularity is but a 
short way back, and there are other recent 
instances of the public rallying about the 
early promise of a poet. . . . It is safe to 
predict that when a truly great poet 
arrives he will be properly acclaimed, even 
in the twentieth century.” 

And the remedy? ‘‘Present-day verse 
needs, for one thing, epigrammatic force. 
While the essay has adopted this means, 
poetry too often wanders after the ex- 
quisite, the elegant manner. There was 
more than a passing significance in the 
zest with which the public seized upon 
Kipling’s recent line, ‘The female of the 
species is more deadly than the male.’ 
Whatever its truth, it phrases aptly the 
relation to which much thought has been 
given these days. For want of like matter, 
people are forced to fill their memory with 
jingling advertisements.”’ 


“The Tenant” (from the St. Louis 
Mirror) is a cross-section of a philosophy of 
life, but the meaning is obscured by a 
metaphorical mist. If a poet have any 
message, he should put. it in a language as 
simple and clear as that of the Sermon on 
the Mount, or the Gettysburg speech. 


The Tenant 


By G. M. Horr 


Etenim illuc Manus 
‘CXXXIX. 10. 


Tua deducet me.—Ps. 


I am here, in the house He made, where He 
brought me, a blinded thing, 

By a path, like a wire of light threaded into the 
Dark’s great ring. 

And I think that Heled me well—tho the things 
I remember best 

Are the weight of the guiding hand, the bruise 
from the sheltering breast! 


So we came to the house He made, where He left 
me without farewell, 

And whither He went, and why, there is nobody 
here who can tell 





Stomach Troubles 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Produces healthy activity of weak and disordered 
stomachs. An unexcelled strength builder. 
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Not a Scraper— 


Different and 
Better is the 


“Universal” Safety Razor 


DIFFERENT in the superiority 
of its cutting principle—the 

: diagonal draw cut—over any 
other method. 























BETTER in that it does not tea 
but severs each hair closely, 


DIFFERENT in its self-regp. 
lating safety guard which 
morning after morning auto 
matically assumes the same 
adjustment, thereby ; always 
giving the same close, clean, 
comforting shave. 


BETTER in its hollow ground, 
perfectly tempered blades of 
such infinite superiority as to 
hold their intense keenness 
almost indefinitely. 


2 sn tm tm} tm tm tim S ts ot tn? thn ® om em © mm 


Everywhere $2.50 © 
With Extra Blade 


With “ Universal’’ Strop $3.0 
Complete Traveler’s Set $5.0 
Your barber doesn’t use 


a scraping razor, 
Ask him why. 


Send for Razor 
Booklet. 


Landers, 
Frary & 
Clark, 


412 Commercial St, 
New Britain, Conn. 





OFFICE SPACE IS MONEY 
Don’t Waste It! 


Every square foot of space in your office has value, 
Use it to the best advantage by installing 


QHL ART STEEL 
TYPEWRITER STAND AND CABINET 
SAVES TIME, RENT and MATERIALS 
and INCREASES EFFICIENCY 

DESCRIPTION: Rigid steel frame, absolutely inde 
structible, ample space for full week's supply of stationery. 
Wood_ platforms — silent under —- and easily 
moved when on casters, half turn of lever makes it rigid 
and immovable. Closes and locks at night. 
Dictate us a short letter Selling se to send you one on& 
15 days’ free trial. Use your business stationery an 
state what position you hold. We fill order through our 
dealer or through your dealer if we have none, providing 
you will give us his name. If not satisfactory after 15 days 
Sree trial return to dealer and you will not be out one cent. 


This stand 
I5 
DAYS’ 

















occupies only 
4 square feet 
as compar 
with the 10 
square feet 
taken up by 
the old - style 
desk. 





Office 
Supply 
Dealers 
who will 
handle the 
line, write 
us os . 
specia! 

propositions 


'p . 
The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2141 Dorr St., Toledo, ,Ohie- 
Makers of Famous_Uh/ Art Steel Furniture 
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gave the Shadow down at the gate, with its face to 
the hidden way— 

4nd the price of the Shadow’s speech is price that 
I can’t yet pay! 


jor I've work in the house He made. He has Are These Things True 


R given me skill and sight 
azor To perceive that He made it well, but not nearly 


so well as He might! 
: Tis His will I should change His will, that I open : oO 
: Superiority the doors He barred, 


inciple~the that I mar what His hand has made, and make " 
t—over any what His hand has marred. Th Girls’ C ll ? 
jam lord where my sires were serfs; I can see | e O eg e t 


| 
0e€S not tear where He left them blind!— 
air closely, Tis His will I should change His will, and fashion 





His house to my mind! Not theoretical, haphazard talk, but real charges 
5 Self-regn. But the Shadow still cleaves to the gate—a dumb | ‘: ee f ; 
ard which dark slave with a sword! and vital criticisms made by hundreds of the women 


ring auto. § And so for its purpose there, I suppose He has | 
} the same passed His word! 
by ; always al 
lose, clean, | The word that He can not break; the word that is | 

2] 1 


who know and the only women who really do 
know: the graduates, the women who went to 


on meh tentn. college. They look back with maturer knowledge as women, and 
When I wake : = dawn sometimes, I can hear where they say the college has failedthem makes mighty serious read- 
Ww ground, His voice by the gate; an f : 
bead tj | Where the fenceway leans to the gulf, there they ing for every parent of a daughter and every educator of a girl. 
ority as to§ Stand, the a -_” Bs It is no small matter, for example, to charge the college with the at- 
qui 7 - now : ; ee : i 
) Aces Tat Mave Angers the sword; om sg titude that ‘‘ marriage fora girl isa falling off from intellectuz grace!” 


that He talks of me. 
, . . . . . 
To say that this article is one of the most important on its sub- 


$ f th x, his eyes . ° ° 
waren cane ndndeediaaaamy ' ject ever published is not to exaggerate. 











50 | must grow tired of the light! 
le It is mile after mile of the day, and, after the It is in the March Lapigs’ Home Journat, 
last mile, night! 
3 You shall give him the rest he craves, you shall 
” Strop $8 see that none vex his bed, For 15 Cents You Have It 
$5.0 7 While I crumble the house that I made, like rose- . 
doesn’t we pee see ae eet” THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
apin : ‘ ; , 
£ hin ck So the Voice dies back to the gulf. And I rise to Independence Square, Philadelphia 
ys 
my work content, 
d for Razor § And I pass where the Shadow sits, still covering 
Booklet, the way He went! 
And I plow where I may not sow, and I sow where 
Landers, I shall not reap, 
Frary & § For, if that is His will for me, it is well to be | 
‘ Clark, earning sleep! | 


mercial St, § But at nights there’s no voice at all. I have Wh 

itain, Conn, worked to the light’s last gleam, | en a an 
And I sleep—like a tired beast! But ‘tis seldom | 
EB of sleep that I dream. 


IONEY In ey T am up, and away, Tam threading the A sk sa Girl to Marry 





And the Shadow's as far behind as He may be far 
> has value, before! 


I have strangled the slave at the gate! I have The lovely romance of that one supreme 








INET broken the house He made! 
“ asthe loatigetena lagen moment must remain. But with it there 
lutely tadk 4 fighting it now, unafraid! : . 
tetationse, Yes! It’s mile after mile of night, and after the must also come an entirely new meaning to 
abe it nae last mile, day ° P R 
nna On the dawn-thing, here, in the breast, that the the average girl than it has had in the past. 
oacts er ee ee ae Some girls will shrink from it, but the fact 
e, providing e . . 
f 
mé once | If there were né religion on the face of remains stubborn and immovable. It is the 
eupies onl the pon. its place ue ae be ane new Marriage view, and men must measure up 

wees in the hearts of men by the reverence they ° : 
ared . ~ 
«nthe it I feel for the devotion and self-sacrifice of to the new standard that is bound to prevail. 
ken up bs the mothers. d ee d % re 
-_ Theodosia Garrison dedicates a grave. A student of women and marr lage points 
yy earnest poem to this subject—and Mun- the way in an article, “ When a Girl Is Asked 

sey s prints it. M me 

Office é to arr y- 

upply Mothers of Men aie 
Dealers It is inthe March Lapies’ Home JourNAL. 
tats By Tueoposta GARRISON ' 
line, write 
ua Se ® Mothers of men! The words d indeed i C Yi 
ees SC meat Sho wansde sve vod dons i For 15 Cents You Have It 

Pride in the very sound of them, strength in the | 
sense of them; then 5] 
Why is it their faces haunt me—wistful faces, as 7 THE CU RTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
- praying INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

tote. Ohio. Ever some dear thing vanished and ever a hope 

7 delaying— 








Mothers of men? 
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ered your shop or factory with Western Electric 
Motors for every machine or group of machines, and 
you will have a power system ideal in its flexibility and 
efficiency. Each machine becomes a separate unit, using 
power only when doing useful work—wasting none in turn- 


ing heavy shafts and belts. 


The cleanliness, the ease of application and the simplicity of 


Western -Eveciric 


Motors 


result in a higher grade product, better satisfied employees, 


and lower costs. 


You get full value for your money in a Western 


Motor. 


Write us about yo 


Electric 


problems, and ask for 





ur p 
Motor Booklet No. 8012. 


Our engineers will sug- 


gest the best equipment and the best way to use it. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


Saint Louis 
Kansas City 
enver 


Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Montreal 
London 


Philadelphia 
Boston 
Richmond 
Pittsburgh 
Atlanta 
Antwerp 


Toronto 


Oklahoma City 
Winnipeg 
Berlin Paris Johannesburg Sydney 


Address the house nearest you 


Salt Lake City 

Oakland 

Los Angeles 

Seattle 

San Francisco 

Portland 
Vancouver 

Tokyo 





EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 








The Correct Seat with Comfort for Rider and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


For Men and Women—combines strength 

with lightness; grace and finish with compact- 

ness. Quality of material and constvuaction give 

durability. It embodies the practical suggestions 

of skilled riders and our 30 years’ manufacturing 

experience. Send for illustrated descriptive 

catalogue B giving the names of many prominent users. 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St.. New York Citv 


Have Your Own Steel 
Fireproof Garage 

















Have your own Garage—make sure no one is — your 
car wi hout your knowledge. Save to $35 monthly Ga- 
rage charge. Save to $100 cost of building by ord: ring 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 


Shipned complete, F O. B. Cincinnati, on receipt of 
$72.50. Any man can set _ it up, ready for use, in a few 
hours. Blue prints and simple directions come with 
shipment. Sizes come 10 feet wide, 14, 16, 18 or 20 feet 
long, 10 feet high. Ample room for largest car and all 
equipment. Absolutely Fireproof, Weatherproof, 
Indestructible. Locks most securely. An artistic 
structure any owner will be proud of. Booklet, with full 
description and illustration, sent on request. (65) 





EDWARDS MFG. CO., 642-682 Eggleston Ave,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





HERE are four very 


good reasons 
why you should use 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Ist—because it cleanses the 
teeth safely, without harm- 
ful grit. 

2nd—because it cleanses thor- 
oughly, as a mere liquid 
cannot, 

3rd—because it cleanses anti- 
septically, destroying decay 
germs, 

4th—because it cleanses pleas- 
antly, with a delicious flavor. 








We will send you a generous 
trial tube for 4c in postage. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. Y, 199 Fulton St., New York 











Mothers of men, most patient, tenderly slow to 
discover 
The loss of the old allegiance that may not 
return again. 
You give a man to the world, you give a woman aq 
lover; 
Where is your solace, then, when the time of 
giving is over, 
Mothers of men? 


Mothers of men! Yet surely the title is worth the 
earning. 
You who are brave in feigning, must I ever 
behold you, then, 
By the door of an empty heart, with the lamp of 
faith still burning, 
Watching the ways of life for the sight of « chila 
returning, 
Mothers of men? 


Richard Le Gallienne has paid many 
beautiful tributes to many beautiful 
women. This, the latest, appears in 
Harper’s: 


Waiting 


By Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE 


The afternoon is lonely for your face, 

The pampered morning mocks the day’s de- 
cline,— 

I was so rich at noon, the sun was mine, 

Mine the_sad sea that in that rocky place 

Girdled us round with blue betrothal ring, 

Because your heart was mine, that precious 
thing. 


The night will be a desert till the dawn, 
Unless you take some ferry-boat of dreams, 
And glide to me, a glory of silver beams, 
Under my eyelids, like sad curtains drawn,— 
So, by good hap, my heart can find its way 
Where all your sweetness lies in fragrant dis- 
array. 


Ah! but with morn the world begins anew, 
Again the sea shall sing up to your feet, 
And earth and all the heavens call you sweet, 

You all alone with me, I all alone with you, 
And all the business of the laureled hours 
Shyly to gaze on that betrothal ring of ours. 


An evident imitation of Coleridge—yet 
not without a certain power over the im- 
agination. It is taken from the columns of 
The Independent. 


Which ? 
By Witiarp A. WattLes 


Rich and fat was the altar-feast 
For the holy flame that day; 

But there in the pool from the slain lamb’s throat 
A slender body lay, 

While the Horror stiffened each lovely limb 
And kissed the red lips gray. 


Far o’er the desert a shadow flees 
In the glare of the angry sun; 

Is it man or ghost or hunted beast, 
Or sand by the whirlwind spun, 

And why does it run and look behind, 
And look behind and run? 


The yellow hair of the white boy-priest 
Is damp with a ghastly dye; 

Can he not raise those perfect hands 
From his bosom where they lie, 

And why does he stare at the noon-day sun 
With such a fearless eye? 


He does not smile, he does not stir, 
But still the shadow flees; 

It can not be that sound is born 
On such wan lips as these, 

Yet surely shadows never sobbed 
In such strange agonies. 


Across the desert of the world 
Still stumbles in his pain 

The Man who killed; and yet, which is 
The slayer, which the slain, 

The delicate-fingered Abel, or 





The shamed and branded Cain? 
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That a Bible story makes a fit theme 
for a powerful poem is proved again by 
“Prodigal Yet” from The Canadian 
Magazine. 


Prodigal Yet 
By ErHELWYN WETHERALD 


Muck of the sty, reek of the trough, 
Blackened my brow where all might see, 

Yet while I was a great way off : 

My Father ran with compassion for me. 


He put on my hand a ring of gold 
(There’s no escape from a ring, they say); 

He put on my neck a chain to hold 

My passionate spirit from breaking away. 


He put on my feet the shoes that miss 
No chance to tread in the narrow path; 

Ile prest on my lips the burning kiss 

That scorches deeper than fires of wrath. 


ie filled my body with meat and wine, 
He flooded my heart with love’s white light; 

Yet deep in the mire, with sensual swine, 

I long—God help me!—to wallow to-night. 


Muck of the sty, reek of the trough, 
Blacken my soul where none may see. 

Father, I yet am a long way off— 

Come quickly, Lord! Have compassion on me! 





The shepherd lover and the sweat-shop 
lover—the world has grown older in the 
evolution from Arcadia to New York. 
“Areades Ambo”’ was contributed to The 
Outlook. 


Arcades Ambo 
By Heten CoaLte Crew 


See yon glad lover piping there 
To Amaryllis sweet? 
He hears the hum of golden bees 
Soft murmuring in the blossoming trees; 
He hears the tinkling of the bells 
Where feed his flocks in grassy dells; 
From out his lithe throat, glad and strong, 
He breathes a lover’s joyous song, 
And pours it at her feet. 


Mark you this lover, thin and white, 
Beneath these somber skies? 

He sees @ narrow, paven street 

At whose high top tall factories meet; 

He hears the shrill, metallic roar 

That shakes the trembling wall and floor. 

She toils beside him. He lifts high 

His passionate heart, with voiceless cry, 
To her young, patient eyes. 


Arcadians both—young Corydon 
At dalliance in the grassy grove, 

And he, with drudgery wan and worn, 
Whose soul is big with pain and love. 


Here is something dropt in one of the 
chinks of The American Magazine, that 
sets us dreaming of Herrick, Carew, and 
Suckling. . 


Across The Way 
By Joun Vancr CHENEY 


That sweetest little greedy maid 
Whose cottage is next door— 

If any of her roses fade, 

June sends’as many more. 


The lucky roses over there! 

They live a summer day, 
Then go to heaven in the hair 
Of her across the way. 
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HEINZ 57 VARIETIES | 































































































Heinz Preserves at our risk ? 
W E KNOW our Fruit Preserves equal the finest 


product of the home kitchen—and we are willing 
to prove it to you at our risk. 


All we ask you to do is to get a package of Heinz Preserves, Fruit 
Butters or Jellies from your grocer. And if you think you have ever 
eaten better preserves, return them to the grocer and he will refund 
your money. 

We can make such a guarantee because Heinz Preserves are actually made the home 
way. We use a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. We useas great care as the most 
exacting housewife; every berry is hand picked and thoroughly washed. Our kitchens 
are models of cleanliness—as any one of our 40,000 annual visitors will tell you—and 
our cooks are experts, with years of experience. And last, but not least, we have un- 
equalled facilities for obtaining the best fruits—selected, fresh and luscious. 

These are the reasons why Heinz Preserves, Fruit Butters and Jellies are unequalled 
in flavor, goodness and quality. 






















































































Heinz Preserves 
































Cherr Damson Plum Red Raspberry Peach 
Strawberry Black Raspberry Pineapple Blackberry 
Heinz Fruit Butters 
Apple Peach Plum 

: Heinz Jellies 
Currant Quince Grape Crabapple Elderberry 











Grape Fruit Marmalade 
Something new— Heinz Grape Fruit Marmalade, made from Cuban Grape Fruit with all its 
tropic richness of flavor. Pronounced by chefs as the finest ever offered. 


H. J. Heinz Company—57 Varieties 


ber of A iation for Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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Two Attractive Examples of effective 
treatment of Walls and Ceilings with Utility Wall Board—No lath or 
plaster used— Wall Board attached direct to the studding. 











This is the Wall Board that is revolutionizing interior construction— 


UTILITY WALL BOARD 


does away entirely with the need for lath and plaster—Makes a safer, more satisfactory wall or ceiling—Does away with 
the muss and bother and delay of applying lath and plaster—Is more durable, more sanitary, more nearly fireproof— 
And more economical—Easy to put on—anyone who can use a hammer and saw can do it— 
Nailed direct to the studding—or may be put on over old or cracked plaster. 


There is a sample of Utility Wall Board and a handsomely 
illustrated book waiting for you — Write for it today. 


THE HEPPES COMPANY, 4507 Fillmore St., Chicago 





Bronze Memorial Tablets PERSONAL GLIMPSES French, German, Spanish, Italian 


Designs and Kstimates Furnished 
ose ery iy mae Inc. Bronze Pomneey York 
t t treet 

Write for our illustrated booklet. Free. *“|MAYOR LUNN’S FIVE-CENT START 









Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, 
at spare moments, in your own home. You 
hear the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce each word and phrase. Ina surprisingly 
short time you can speak a new language ly the 


Language-Phone Method 
combined with 
Rosenth_I’s Practical Linguistry 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
The Language-Phone Method 
802 Metropolis Bldg., New York. 















SOCIALIST victory may not always 
A mean that a majority of the voters 
have been converted to the Socialist pro- 
gram, and a notable instance of it was the 
election of the Rev. George W. Lunn as 
Mayor of Schenectady. The Rev. Mr. 

Lunn is a Socialist, but, as Alfred Henry 

The world’s highest priced olive oil, put ]] Lewis, writing in The World To-Day, would 
up in soft capsules that slip easily down the : : 

ie have us believe, the vote that elected him 


PURITY & QUALITY won for this J} was a vote of protest rather than of Social- 
wont Hard a ac shea at the St. Louis & |] ism. The vote should be divided, perhaps, 
Royal Olive Oil Capsules have a world-wide | Upon the principle of ninety per cent. pro- 
lusitterckaee their wonder- }| test and ten per cent. Socialist, says Mr. 
They build up the system, purify the blood Lewis, and whether or no the ninety per Untouched 


& increase its germicidal power—thus ward- }| cent. shall become Socialist depends upon from the factory of 


ing off disease. ‘They clear the complexion ‘ 7 ' = Peter Moller at the 
& make you feel ‘‘fit.”” A great specific what record. is made by the preacher Norway fisheries till it 
for constipation. Nutritive value 97 per cent. [| Mayor and his fellow partizans in office. reaches you. It is free 


Box of 120 capsules $1.00, delivered. But, admitting that the success of the from disagreeable 
Sample box (24 capsules) 25c. 





SD aE! PME ‘eed 


prevents winter ills 







































a Socialists in Schenectady was due largely Taste and Odor 
THOMAS MARTINDALE & COMPANY . : 

1001 Philadelphia || *° ® Popular desire for a radical change, the} §| Moller’s Oil is 
eng [s a iS ; strength of the movement for reform was Nei) easily digested 


the effect, to a great extent, of the vigorous and does not y 
and more or less spectacular leadership of 
the Rev. Mr. Lunn. ‘‘His story,’ the 
biographer tells us, ‘‘shows that Mayor 
Lunn is two hopeful things. He is an 


: Sold only in flat. oval bottles 
honest man, and a fighting man.”’ ‘‘That never in bulk. Your druggist has it. 


he is in no wise blurred as to either his Schieffelin & Co. Sole Agents New York 
limitations or his possibilities is shown by 
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what he says,’”’ we read, and what he says 
is that the Socialists of Schenectady intend 
to agitate for everything they think is 
good, and put through whatever is possible. 

Mr. Lewis’ biographical sketch of 
Mayor Lunn throws a vivid light upon one 
of the interesting figures in the radical 
movement who are making themselves felt 
in more than one American municipality: 


Mr. Lunn was born in the Iowa village of 
Lenox, thirty-nine years ago. 
Following several hit-or-miss years in 
the Iowa common schools, the coming 
mayor of Schenectady went forth to con- 
quer the world. Lean in pocket, he was 
rich in hope; for, aside from a natural op- 
timism, he was but seventeen years of age. 
Pointing his young nose toward the 
setting sun, boy Lunn started west. He 
reached Council Bluffs with but five cents 
to his name, and, the thither side of the 
Missouri looking like the promised land to 
him, paid it generously to a street-railway 
company to take him over to Omaha. 

In Omaha boy Lunn drove a grocer’s 
wagon, and didn’t like it. He went to 
Grand Island and worked for an insurance 
company, but found insurance as far from 
his ideals of a career as was delivering salt, 
sugar, bacon, saleratus, and potatoes to 
what side-doors stood in need of them. 
What boy-Lunn wanted was a college educa- 
cation, and the question of how to get it 
racked his days and foiled his nights of 
sleep. 

Not a stone’s throw south of Omaha lies 
the town of Bellevue. The Bellevue, boast 
is a university. Boy Lunn, not nineteen, 
tapped at the wicket of that seminary. 
He wanted to learn all that Bellevue could 


‘teach him, and his whole fortune was three 


silver dollars. 

They took him in. 

After that the tides of his destinies, 
while remarkable for eddies and cross- 
currents, began to move decisively, even 
swiftly, in the direction he wished them 
to go. : 

At Bellevue boy Lunn decided for the 
ministry. There were, however, those 
questions—ever present with us all—of 
clothes and bed and three meals a day. 
Boy Lunn became college librarian. Then 
he got a license to preach. He expounded 
the doctrines of Calvin and Knox in a little 
church at La Platte, a town not so distant 
from Bellevue but that he could get there 
and back afoot. His reward was the 
“plate,” which sometimes mounted as 
high as $2.25. 

Having preached at La Platte, boy Lunn 
preached at Craig, and, by way of varying 
the monotony, taught four classes in the 
Craig school. After seven years of preach- 
ing and teaching and book-devouring at 
Bellevue, he set his face eastward, to be 
next heard of at Princeton, where he came 
seeking enlightenment upon political econ- 
omy and literature. 

Hardly had Mr. Lunn, then twenty-five 
years old, reached Princeton’s classic 
shades when the Spanish War broke out. 
A fighter by instinct, Mr. Lunn enlisted. 
He got as far as Jacksonville, where, if he 
killed no Spaniards, he caught the fever 
which came nigh killing him. The fever 
disposed of and defeated, he again, took up 
those Princeton studies. 

From Princeton Mr. Lunn went to the 
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On 
GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 















































N addition to the economy, beauty of design and 

assurance of long service, the refining influence of 

a “Standatd” bathroom equipment must be taken into 
consideration. 










The cultivation of clean and sanitary instincts in chil- 
dren is of itself ample reason why you should insist on 
“Standard” equipment for your bathroom. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for 
the Home and for School, Office 
Buildings, Public Institutions, 
etc., are identified by the Green 
and Gold .Label, with the 
exception of one brand of baths 
bearing the Red and Black Label, 
which, while of the first quality of 
manufacture, have a slightly thin- 
ner enameling, and thus meet the 

















requirements of those who demand 
“Standard” quality at less ex- | 
pense. All “S$ fixtures, 
with care, will last a lifetime. And 
no fixture is genuine unless it bears 
the guarantee label. In order to 
avoid the substitution of inferior 
fixtures, specify “Standard” coods 
in writing (not verbally) and make 
sure that you get them. 
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Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. Dept. 35, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Write for Our “Book of Designs ”’ 

beautifully illustrated in colors, show- 
ing our Sanitary Clawfoot Mission and 
Standard bookcases and how you will save 
money by placing them in your home. 

The handsome designs, the rich finish, the removable 
non-binding doors,theabsenceof disfiguring iron bands, 
make them far better than the old-fashioned kind. 

Our prices are lower than others 


and high quality is guaranteed. Sold by dealers or 
direct. Address Dept. B 





























































GUNN FURNITURE €0., 19 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Here is a Copy that was 
Made Nineteen Years Ago 


—and just as clear and distinct as the 
day it was made. (No blurs or indis- 
tinct letters, nor faded in color.) It was 
one of the first carbon copies that was 
made with 


TRADE 


ULTIROP 


Carbon Paper 


You know how copies made with 
other carbons have been indistinct even 
as they were taken from the machine, 
and faded in a few short months. When 
you use MuLTIKopy there is no chance 
connected with the results. The inks 
used are indelible, and by a wonderful, 
scientific process in preparation, they 
will not come off on the fingers, but only 
when the type-bar strikes. Then, just 
the right amount is given off, so that 
even when new, the copies are not heavy 
and ‘‘blotty’’; or when older, dry and 
doubtful. 


A single sheet of MuttiKopy will 
make 100 clear copies. (Other carbons 
make 15 to 20.) At one operation it is 
possible to make 20 copies with MULTI- 
Kopy. (If other carbons make 6 you 
may consider yourself lucky.) 


A Sample Sheet Free on Request 


MuttiKopy is made in Black, Blue, 
Purple, Red and Green, in six varieties to 
meei all requirements. Regular Finish, 
Light Weight, makes 20 copies at one writ- 
ing; Medium, 8; Billing, 6. Hard Finish, 
Light Weight, 16; Medium, 6; Billing, 4. 


Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 


are guaranteed to make 75.000 im- 
pressions of the letters ‘‘a” and 
e” without clogging the type so 


as to show on the paper, 
° 


F. S. Webster Co., *,Consress Street 


Address all letters to the Heme Office. 
New York, 396-8 Broadway 
SALES 


Chicago, 222 W. Madison Street 
OFFICES : 


Philadelphia, 908 Walnut Street 
Pittsburg, 432 Diamond Street 
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Union Theological School. In 1901 he 
became assistant rector of the Lafayette 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn. Also 
he took unto himself a wife. Three years 
later he was ‘“‘called’’ to the First Presby- 
terian Churech—an aristocratic body—of 
Schenectady. About this time, too, Union 
College invested him with the degree of 
doctor of divinity—not, however, without 
doubts, and something of an argument. 

Thus far, it is to be fancied, Mr. Lunn 
had been in error as to his vocation. He 
wanted to help his hour, uplift his times. 
And yet his native bent, had he rightly 
judged it, was toward polities rather than 
the church. He was hardly warm in that 
Schenectady pulpit before the back fin of 
this truth began to cut the surface of his 
sermons. He denounced Satan, preached 
down sin, which was all right; but as a 
concrete expression of both he seized upon 
the local street-car company. This was 
sorely calculated to snarl matters, since a 
managing influence of the sinful street-car 
company was a managing influence of Mr. 
Lunn’s church. 

And so a storm broke about the daunt- 
less ears of Mr. Lunn, who, so far from 
being cowed, stood as might another pul- 
pit Ajax defying the street-car lightning. 
In the end, however, the street-car pre- 
vailed over righteousness, and Mr. Lunn 
was called upon to resign his charge. 

Having given up his $350 a month, Mr. 
Lunn was on the eve of quitting Schenec- 
tady. His stars said otherwise. Fifteen 
hundred workingmen, who liked his street- 
car-company views, headed him off with a 
proposal that he preach in the Mohawk 
Theater. Mr. Lunn pondered the notion. 
There was something sincere in the manner 
of those fifteen hundred workingmen. For 
one reassuring thing, they were not afraid 
of a street-car company. Mr. Lunn 
accepted the ‘‘eall,’’ and preached in the 
theater. Then he started The Weekly 
Citizen; and because he was free and full 
and fiery as to local affairs, especially that 
street-car company, the success of The 
Citizen was instant and astonishing. 

The Jay Street Congregational Church 
yoked up with Mr. Lunn’s theater church 
—which had been named the United 
People’s Church—and Mr. Lunn preached 
in the Jay Street Church in the morning 
and in the theater in the evening. He got 
an annual $1,000 less than the First Pres- 
byterian Church had paid him; but no one 
asked him to wear a street-car muzzle. 

Thus stood affairs with Mr. Lunn when, 
last September, the Socialists came asking 
that he make the run for mayor. As all 
good husbands should do, Mr. Lunn asked 
his wife. She approving, he said ‘‘ Yes.” 
The Socialists set his name at the top of 
their ticket, and to the horror of his oppo- 
nents he went over them like a landslide. 

What of Mr. Lunn personally? 

For one fortunate matter, he is capable of 
a persuasive oratory. There are few to-day 
whom the world would speak of as Ciceros. 
Still, even in its proudest hour of purest 
eloquence, Mr. Lunn would not have been 
overlooked. 

As assisting his eloquence, Mr. Lunn has 
an atmosphere that attracts. Tall, lithe, 
straight as a lance, of keen but kindly eye, 
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expression sensitive yet indomitable, he is 
|the picture of what he is—the fighting 
scholar. 


Mr. Lunn is a born leader. Men like 
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The Vital Point is the point 
where all the mechanical oper- 
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unit of effort—at the Printing- 
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All the energy of this machine 
is concentrated on the type face 
the moment it touches the paper. 
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are achieved through a wonderful sys- 
tem of ball-bearings. Vibration and 
jamming of the typebars are made im- 
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Switch. 
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vitality of key-operation that is a delight 
and a help to the operator. 


In this little bottle are 
30,000steelballs,every 
one of which has been 
tested and found to 
vary not one ten-thou- 
sandth of aninch. Fif- 
teen balls are used in 
the bearing of every 
typebar. is atten- 
tion to minute detail 
means efficiency for 
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Fd rite for the FREE book of Model Five 
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lungs and vital organs) as well as mus- 
cular strength. It tells of the most suc- 
cessful way to take physical exercise. 
To cover cost of mailng send 4 cents. 
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im, rely on him. He has sentiment, he has 
Bence, he has sympathy. Withal, he fo | 
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many Lunns. May he prosper! 
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with tools could put it in himself and save the plumber’s profit, if he so choose. 
: Itis also installed by dealers. The success of Mr. Andrews’ ‘‘idea”’ is attested 
. by the immense growth of his business in thirteen years and by the army of 
satisfied customers in every state in the union. 
issimilar fashion, Joseph Tinker, of the We Do It Right in 44 States 
i} 
Chicago ‘‘Cubs,’’ was always regarded as : % T ® l 
one of the most unscientific of batters. a y te, ree ria 
Consequently, when these two came to- Guaranteed by Bond—We Pay the Freight 
gether, something was more than likely to Andrews Engineers Regurgitating 
sf Bett og are men of expert ability in the heating line—ex- Safety Valve System 
happen. And that ‘something’ was that perts who do nothing but study the conditions This Safety Valve isan Andrews patent. Itis 
. * ll k governing each job and design the plant (boiler, so effective that it has brought out several un- 
Mr. Joseph Tinker usua y struc out. piping, radiators and all) to give the utmost effi- satisfactory imitations. In very cold weather it 
a : h : he N ciency. 25 Years’ Experience in the Cold North- increases the capacity of piping, makes your radi. 
But this, says Mathewson, in the New weat in Ceseneting, atiulacturing and Design- ators one-half hotter, and enables you to heat oa 
ing heating plants for all classes of buildings i : F ; 
York Sun, was most unfortunately not from modem cottages to the largest ‘public and begins Paimcaeag with steam, with 
“boiling .’? Simple, auto ic, ‘ 
always to be. One day, he says: you a plant with highest efficiency. esses a ceumaapet oa. 
Andrews Steel Boilers 
I struck him out three times in suc- 


cession with low curves over the outside 
corner. Instead of getting disgusted with 
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“Hired Man” Thermostat These boilers are made in two styles 


, , r) 
This famous heat controller takes complete Bt phasic ppc agi t 34 tie \ 
charge of the dampers on your furnaceor boiler. wate toil vt A fs A afr rd e. big 

It will keep the temperature of your room at power boilers, *helr design atords much 
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imself he began to think and reason. ife. ; ial the intimate contact of fire and water 
s ° deve Samenee che gE matagha stomped enables them to heat quickly ona small 


He knew that I was feeding him that low swering this ad and buying an Andrews Heat- pve soe pie ies awit oy is deep; 

eurve over the outside corner, and- he A om algae oes ose waalmeceea lapel genes; all porta sed Stes are’ nelly oo 
started to look for an antidote. He had ment for change in temperature FREE nub cicnas end Gale ee 
always taken a short, choppy swing'at the - tangy amanapneing 3 ig fuel saving features in our big free book on heating 
ball. When he went to the club-house 

after the game in which he struck out 
three times he was very quiet, so I have 
been told. He was just putting on his 
last sock when he clapped his hand on his 
leg and exclaimed: 


Get Our Estimate and 
Boo 


Big Ik 
on HEATING 


“T’ve got it!” 
“Got what?” asked Johnny Evers, who 
happened to be sitting next to Tinker. 

“Got the way to hit Matty, who had 
me looking as if I came from the home 
for the blind out there to-day,’’ answered 
Joe. 


“T should say he did,” replied Evers. 


FREE 


Do not buy a heating plant of any style 
until you read our 72-Page book on heat- 
ing. With it, also, we will send you a 
free estimate on our plant to fit your ex- 
act conditions. Send us architects’ plans 
or rough sketch of each of the floors of 
the home to be heated, showing sizes, 
height of ceilings, windows, doors, ete., 
and we will send you an estimate of the 
complete cost of an Andrews Plant all 
ready to screw together and delivered, 
freight prepaid, at your nearest railroad 
station. Old houses easily fitted with- 
out defacing walls. 


“But if you’ve foungd;a way to hit him, 
why, I’m from away out in Missouri near 
the Ozark Mountains.” 

“Wait till he pitches again,”’ said Tinker 
by way of conclusion, as he took his dia- 
mond ring from the trainer and left the 
¢lub-house. 

It was a four-game series in Chicago, 
and I had struck Tinker out three times 
in the first contest. McGraw decided that 
I should pitch the last game as well. 
Two men were on the bases and two were 
out when Tinker came to the bat for the 
first time in this battle, and the outfielders 
moved in closer for him, as he had always 
been what is known as a ‘‘chop”’ hitter. 

I immediately noticed something differ- 
ent about his style as he set himself at the 
plate, and then it struck me that he was 
standing back of the box and had a long 
tat. Before this he had always choked his 
dat short and stood up close. Now I ob- 
served that he had his stick way down by 
the handle. 

Bresnahan was catching, and he sig- 
naled for the regular prescription for 


ANDREWS} $20 Thermostat Free 

HEATING 

COMPANY-= away and thereh 
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ts Hosting | MINN. give names of two persons who might buy. 


To every one answering this advertisement and 
ordering an Andrews Plant direct of us or 
through a dealer during 1912, we will give, abso- 
lutely free, an Andrews ‘‘Hired Man’’ Thermostat. 
Ask for an estimate right away and thereby assure 
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clothes from packing. (This feature patented.) 5. Wringer attachment. 
6. May be operated by hand, water motor, electric motor or gas engine. 
7. Capacity, 10 sheets or their equivalent. 8. Brass faucet, 1'' opening—water 
quickly drawn off. 

A laundry machine adapted to the home. It does its work scientifically 
and thoroughly by suction of hot suds through the meshes of the clothes. 


Let us send youour catalogue of facts. Satisfaction positively guaranteed. 
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can clean your walls with a damp cloth. 
SANITAS holds its color, will not tear, 
crack or decompose. It's always fresh and 
attractive in appearance. Cleaner, more 


healthful and practical than other materials, 


You can have glazed SANITAS for your 
bathroom, kitchen, pantry and passages 
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intenor treatments. 
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tion Department will help you. 
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Expansive Breathing 
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how to vitalize the Blood 
through proper breathing. 
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1351 Terminal Bldg. 
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Tinker. With a lot of confidence I handed 
him: that old low curve. He evidently 
expected it, for he stept almost across 
the plate and with that long bat drove 
the ball to right field for two bases over 
the head of George Browne, who was 
playing close up to the infield, scoring 
both runs and eventually winning the 
game. 

**T’ve got your number now, Matty!” he 
shouted at me as he drew up at second base. 

I admit that he has had it quite fre- 
‘}quently since he switched his batting 
style. Now the outfielders move back 
when Tinker comes to the plate, for if he 
connects he hits ‘‘’em far” with that long 
bat. Ever since the day he adopted the 
*‘pole’’ he has been a thorn in my side, and 
has broken up many a game. 


WHEN “FIGHTING BOB” WAS 
“LITTLE BREECHES” 


ITTLE BREECHES”’ was a sobri- 

quet given to two persons, one 
fictitious and the other real. The first 
was the hero of John Hay’s verse; the 
second, a youngster of flesh and: blood 
who, later in life, was none other than the 
late Admiral Robley D. Evans. Hay 
wrote his verses back in Civil War times, 
and it was then that Evans was nicknamed 
by Washakie, a Snake Indian chief. The 
Youth's Companion, which quotes from 
Admiral Evans’ book, ‘‘A Sailor’s Log,” 
wonders whether the poet knew the 
promjsing young naval officer at the time 
the verses were written, and whether the 
latter’s reminiscences furnished the name 
for his hero. The Youth’s Companion 
summarizes and quotes the story thus: 


Young Evans had been appointed to 
Annapolis by the delegate from Utah, 
altho he was a native of Virginia, and he 
had to journey to Salt Lake City in order 
to qualify himself for his cadetship by 
residence in the new territory. 

Washakie, a Snake Indian chief, met the 
party of which Evans was a member at the 
ford of the Green River. He took a great 
fancy to the young Virginian—then hardly 
fourteen years old—and instantly named 
him ‘‘ Little Breeches.” 

‘* At the request of Washakie,”’ the narra- 
tive proceeds, ‘‘I was allowed to go on a 
ten days’ visit to his camp. It was agreed 
that if the party had to move before my 
return, my belongings should be left at 
the ferry, and that I should finish the jour- 
ney with some other party. 

“Tf it had not been for my fear of 
treachery, I should have enjoyed my 
experience very much. Washakie was six 
feet tall—the finest-looking Indian I ever 
saw—and: I afterward learned that he 
had always been friendly to the whites, 
and had served them on many occasions. 
‘The tribe numbered about a thousand 
persons, and when we camped their dogs 
and ponies seemed to cover the country for 
miles round. The ponies were so well 
trained that a warrior could step from his 
wigwam and whistle or call his own pony 
from the drove feeding on the prairie some 
distance away. 
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and at night I was expected to wrestle 
with the Indian lads of my own age, which 
always amused the chief. I could throw 
them, as a rule, but their hides were so 
well greased I could never hold them down. 

“One neident I remember vividly. We Nr Yee 
were camped near a creek where willows ‘ 
grew plentifully, and I cut and made a “t 
willow whistle. When I walked in among aie : 
the warriors and blew a sharp blast on my Tires hold the world’s 
whistle there was a great scattering and record for durability 
seizing of arms. Nobody had ever seen % : a or ges 
such a thing, and for two days I was kept| L— a ‘Pp . 
busy whittling out whistles. It was a 
strange sight to see these grown men— 
and women, too—walking about, solemnly 
tooting on willow whistles! 

‘“‘Washakie brought me back to the 
ferry on time, which surprized some of the 
party, who had thought me gone for good. 
On the way he talked with me about the 
advantages that would come if I would let 
him adopt me—the ponies I should own, 
and the chance of marrying one of his own 
daughters.some day. But Indian life had : 
less charm for me the more I saw of it. geet 
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I thanked him as best I could, but I was 

glad when the river and several miles of f 
; prairie lay between me and my Snake a ‘ 
| friends.” i ai id 
d Senn 
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against his will is shown by Albert e e ° PR RET ST ° e 
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: licnin,* edhe gu empaniinn ta Herne’: That is why “Firestone” Tires cost con- 
, Magazine. It was only after his absolute siderably more to build than others—stouter 

failure as a gold-miner, and when he had t ti d bl bb 
1 to abandon what, in his case, had proved come — — more durabie ru er, more 
j to be a rainbow trail and go to work for a rigid inspection—and why they have never 
5 living, that he accepted his first job as a 
1 newspaper reporter. Clemens’ abandon- had an off-year. 

ment of mining as a career in 1862 was ‘a z % 
: reluctant and’ gradual surrender,” to use The small price difference commanded 
e Mr. Paine’s own words. He was offered by “Firestone” Tires over tires made the 
a twenty-five dollars a week by the editors di . . d b k e 
: of the Virginia City (Nevada) Enterprise, ordinary way Is pal ack, many times over, 
ces é * ’ e a e e 
° and “in ‘Roughing It’ we are led to in extra miles of service— the Most Miles 
s believe,” says Mr. Paine, “that the 
y author regarded this as a gift from heaven, per D ollar of cost. 

and accepted it straightway. As a matter 
: of fact, he fasted and prayed a good while THE F IRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER Co. 
k over the ‘ call.’ zi Mr. Paine goes on to ‘* America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers ”’ 
. gl AKRON, OHIO, AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Y There was no desperate eagerness to 

break into literature, even under those late 

urgent conditions. It meant the surrender 














of all hope in the mines, the confession of 
another failure. He had never failed in his 
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have left here for a week or so, and in case 
he should want me he must write me here, 
or let me know through you.” 

He had gone into the wilderness to fight 
out his battle alone. But eight days later, 
when he had returned, there was still no 
decision. In a letter to Pamela of this 
date he refers playfully to the discomforts 
of his cabin, and mentions a hope that he 
will spend the winter in San Francisco, 
but there is no reference in it to any news- 
paper prospects, nor to the mines, for that 
matter. His friends Phillips, Howland, 
and Higbie would seem to have given up 
by this time, and he was camping ‘‘ with 
Dan Twing and a dog’’—a combination 
amusingly described. It is a pleasant 
enough letter, but the note of discourage- 
ment creeps in: 

“‘T did think for a while of going home 
this fall; but when I found that that was, 
and had been, the cherished intention and 
the darling aspiration every year of these 
old ecare-worn Californians for twelve 
weary years, I felt a little uncomfortable; 
so I stole a march on Disappointment and 
said I would not go home this fall. This 
country suits me, and it shall suit me 
whether or no.” 


And here is more from Mr. Paine’s 


narrative: 


It was the afternoon of a hot, dusty 
August day when a worn, travel-stained 
pilgrim drifted into the office of The Terri- 
torial Enterprise, then in its new building 
on C Street, and, loosening a heavy roll of 
blankets from his shoulders, dropt wearily 
into a chair. 

He wore a rusty slouch hat, no coat, a 


‘faded blue flannel shirt, and a navy 


revolver. His trousers were hanging on 
his boot-tops. A tangle of reddish-brown 


| hair fell on his shoulders, and a mass of 


tawny beard, dingy with alkali dust, 
dropt half-way to his waist. 

Aurora lay one hundred and thirty miles 
from Virginia City—hard, hilly miles. He 
had walked that distance, carrying his 
heavy load. Editor Goodman was absent 
at the moment, but the other proprietor, 
Dennis E. McCarthy, signified that the 
caller might state his errand. The wan- 
derer regarded him with a far-away look, 
and said, absently, and with leisurely 
reflection: 

““My starboard leg seems to be un- 
shipped. I’d like about a hundred yards of 
line; I think I am falling to pieces.’”” Then 
he added: ‘‘I want to see Mr. Barstow or 
Mr. Goodman. My name is Clemens, and 
I’ve come to write for the paper.” 

It was the master of the world’s widest 
estate, come to claim his kingdom. 

William H. Wright, who had won a 
wide celebrity on the coast as ‘‘ Dan de 
Quille,’’ was in the editorial chair, and 
took charge of the new arrival. He was 
going on a trip to the States soon; and 
it was mainly on this account that the 
new man had been engaged. The “ Josh ”’ 
letters [Clemens had signed _ himself 
“Josh ”’ to a few letters written previous 
to this time] were very good, in Dan’s 
opinion; he gave their author a cordial 
welcome, and took him around to his board- 
ing-place. It was the beginning of an 
association that continued during Samuel 
Clemens’ stay in Virginia City, and of a 
friendship that lasted many years. 


Are your boys fates girls bubbling 
over with bodily health? They 
should be. A daily breakfast of 
Ralston will supply them with 
energy forthe day, and give thema 
substantial surplus to grow up on. 


Ralston Wheat Food 


is just the best whole hard wheat, 
ground into golden brown granules 
that cook up into the nuttiest, meat- 
iest dish you ever tasted. Children 
just love it. And they need the 
solid nourishment that Ralston 
provides. 

Ralston is not factory cooked 
—it- comes in condensed form, 
to be cooked fresh for every 
breakfast—therefore more econ- 
omical than other foods. A cup 
makes six breakfasts —a box 
makes fifty 
bowls, when 
c cooked. 
mt Don't delay! give 
your boys and girls 
Ralston Wheat Food 
—it will make them 
strong, rugged and 
healthy. Begin to- 
@ rnorrow; you'll like 
it, too. 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 
makes delicious nourishing bread, 


eee 
see 





muffins, rolls, ete. Try it too. 
Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
ee 
| ing is the title of 
Advertis a helpful little 
That book which 
should be in 
Enrolls the hands of 
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Students  Sh2ipincpal 


and college president. If you have not seen 
a copy write us on your school letter-head 
and we will send you one by return mail, 
Address The School Department 
LITERARY DIGEST New York 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Awiul.—‘ Is my hat on straight? ’’ 
“No. One eye shows.’’—Life. 









A New Title.—“‘ I beg pardon,” said the 
reporter, ‘‘ but are you Mr. Spudde, the 
Potato King? ” 

“Yos, but I don’t like that term,” re- 
plied the murphy magnate, testily. “‘ Oil 
kings and cattle kings and the like are so 
common. Call me the potatentate.”— 
Harper's Magazine. 


In a Glass House—Mrs. Brown— 
Mrs. Jones has the worst habit!” 

Mr. Brown—“ What is it, dear? ”’ 

Mrs. Brown—“‘ She turns around and 
looks back every time we pass on the 
street !”’ 

Mr. Brown—‘ How do you know she 
does? ’’—J udge. 





Different Complexion.—A stranger in 
Boston: was once interested to discover, 
when dining with friends, that the dessert 
he would have classed as cream layer cake 
at home, was known in Boston as Wash- 
ington pie. The next time he lunched at 
a restaurant he ordered the same thing; 
but the waiter put before him a rather 
heavy-looking square of cake covered with 
chocolate. A puzzled expression came 
over his face as he said reprovingly: “I 
ordered Washington pie, waiter.’ 

“That is Washington pie, sir.’ 

“ Well,” expostulated the disappointed 
man, “‘ I did not mean Booker T. I want 
George.’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 





Some Mourner.—Down in Georgia a 
negro, who had his life insured for several 
hundred dollars, died and left the money 
to his widow. She immediately bought 
herself a very elaborate mourning outfit. 

Showing her purchases to her friend, she 
was very particular in going into detail as 
to prices and all incidental particulars. 
Her friend was very much imprest, and 
remarked: 

“Them sho is fine cloes, but, befo’ 
Heaven, what is you goin’ to do wid all dis 
black underwear? ”’ 

The bereaved one sighed: 

“ Chile, when I mourns I mourns.’’— 
Harper’s Magazine. 





A Modest Note.—Reginald De Koven 
told at a musicale in Chicago a pretty story 
in praise of modesty.” 

“ A group of tourists,”’ he said, “‘ visited 
in Bonn Beethoven’s house. One of the 
tourists, a. girl of twenty or so, sat down 
at Beethoven’s piano and played the 
‘Moonlight Sonata’ none too well— 
Beethoven’s own work, in his own room, 
on his own piano! 

“When the girl had finished she arose 
and said to the old caretaker: 

_““T suppose lots of famous musi- 
cians have been here and played on this 
instrument?’ 


“* Well, miss,’ the caretaker answered, 


gravely, ‘ Paderewski was here last year, 
and his friends urged him to play, but he 
shook his head and said: 

“*“No; I am not worthy.” ? ’—New 
York Tribune. 
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ABOUT SCREEN CLOTH 






































“POMPEIIAN BRONZE,” woven from fine bronze 
ja 


























wire, is practically indestructible — never requires paint- 




















ing or renewing. It is a permanent investment and the 




















most effective defense against flies and insects. 


























Because of its resistance to salt air and climatic influ- 
































ences “POMPEIIAN BRONZE ” is the best screen cloth 























for cottages at the seashore, for city and suburban 



































Use it for pe you want to screen, and the 








initial cost, a little more than that of ordinary kinds, is 




















the last cost. 
































Buy only “* POMPEIIAN BRONZE,” always identified 























by the removable red string in the selvage. If your 























regular dealer cannot supply it, write us direct. Send 

















for booklet. 





























CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 























Original Power Loom Manufacturers of Wire Cloth 




















63 Sterling Street, Clinton, Mass. 
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has been long 
considered 


Burpee is a Name that %"2.% 


with The Best Seeds That Grow. Planters everywhere who value 
Quality in seeds are invited to write (a postal card will do) for BURPEE’S 
ANNUAL FOR 1912, which is acknowledged as “The Leading American Seed 
Catalog.” Shall we mail you a copy? If so, kindly write to-day! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


_—— 



































Mild - Fragrant 


\\ 
ranulated Tobacco “sais! \ 


Dill’s Best has the Real Flavor of Real Tobacco. It cannot be improved 
by flavoring or adulteration. For 40 years we have used the finest grade of ripe } 
and mellow Burley Tobacco. 
The Connoisseur’s choice. Three kinds of ‘*B-E-S-T’? for pipes and cigarettes: 
Dill’s Best Granulated...... 1g Oz. tin........ $.10 
Dilvs Best Cut plus Waseceeduees 1 n : 
Dill’s Best Sliced Plug..........15¢°Oz. tin. ...... 10 
(7, Dill’s Best to your dealer, If he can't supply you, send us 10c for 
\ oz. tin. 
. S. J. G. DILL, Inc., Manufacturer, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
— Som. = « as ga RE aI ann _— 
















































Have You Got 
a Thinker? 


Save it; don’t shock it. Preserve 
it for good work; don’t waste it 
on useless things. 


Every shock that goes up and 
down your spine detracts just so 
much from your brain power. 


O’Sullivan’s 
Heels 


of New Live Rubber 


(with all the spring in it) 


and learn the joy of walking 
quickly, quietly and easily; and 
of having your brain fresh, rested 
and in good condition when you 
come to use it. 


Say “O'Sullivan” to your shoe- 
maker. 


50c. attached for men, women 
and children. They cost no more 
than to attach leather heels. 











WATER 


The most important point to con- 
sider in building a new home in a 
Rural District, where municipal 
Water Supply cannot be secured is 
to know what type of Water Works 
Equipment to install; this also ap- 

lies to the old house. This is easy 
or the home builder who will sub- 
mit his proposition to our Engineer- 
ing Department, who will work out 
the problem, so that a plant can be 
installed to meet the requirements in the most 
simplified and economical manner. 

We install five distinct types of Water Works 
Equipment for the Rural Home—for hand or any 
class of power—therefore you secure the benefit of 
our vast experience over other concerns having 
but one type of System to offer. 

If you are interested, write for 
our Water Works Book ‘ XC,” 
which shows the 
different types 
and how the 
can be installed. 
The Baltimore 

Company 


Engineers and ; 
Manufacturers 


Baltimore, Md. 
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After the Campaign.—Once, at the 
height of the Civil War, two men at a 
railway-station saw a cartload of wooden 
legs depart for a military hospital. 
“Those wooden legs,’ said the first 
man, “are a rather eloquent protest 
against war, aren’t they?” 

“Yes,” agreed the other; “they are 
what you might call stump speeches.”— 
Sacred Heart Review. 





Never Again.—‘‘ I notice that you cour- 
teously refrain from mentioning the name 
of your political rival in any of the 
speeches.” 

‘“‘ IT ean’t say my practise in that respect 
is so much a matter of courtesy as of pru- 
dence. I once started in to denounce a 
rival, but as soon as I mentioned his name 
the audience burst into deafening and con- 
tinuous applause.”-— Washington Star. 





Revenge.—A rather brutal thing was 
said unawares at an evening party. 
Shortly after midnight a gentleman was 
prest to sing. Very thoughtfully he put 
forth the excuse that at the late hour the 
next-door neighbors might object. 

“Oh, never mind the neighbors,” cried 
the young lady of the house. ‘‘ They poi- 
soned our dog last week.’’—Lippincott’s. 





Her Reward.—The cook for a well- 
known Seattle family left, and no other 
could be obtained, so the lady of the house 
did the cooking herself, with such satis- 
factory results that, after a month, her 
husband gave her a beautiful set of sables 
as a token of his appreciation of the good 
dinners he had enjoyed. 

Of course the neighbors soon heard of 
this, and when the cook left in another 
equally well-known family the lady of 
that house said to her husband: 

“Well, the cook has gone and I’m not 
going to bother to get another. I’m going 
to do the cooking myself, deary. You 
heard what Mr. So-and-So gave his wife 
when she did the cooking?” 

And, putting her arms round his neck, 
she cooed: ‘‘ What shall I get for my 
cooking?” 

“Woman,” said her husband, pushing 
her away, “‘ you will get a long black veil !”’ 
—Saturday Evening Post. 





All Made Clear.—A woman missionary 
in China was taking tea with a mandarin’s 
eight wives. The Chinese ladies examined 
her clothing, her hair, her teeth, and so on, 
but her feet especially amazed them: 

“Why,” cried one, ‘‘ you can walk and 
run as well as a man!” 

‘** Yes, to be sure,” said the missionary. 

“* Can you ride a horse and swim, too?’ 

sc Yes.”’ 

‘ Then you must be as strong as a man!”’ 

“ce I am.” 

“And you wouldn’t let a man beat you 
—not even if he was your husband—would 
you?” 

““Indeed I wouldn’t,” the missionary 
said. 

The mandarin’s eight wives looked at 
one another, nodding their heads. Then 
the oldest said, softly: 

‘Now I understand why the foreign 
devil never has more than one wife. He is 
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Horse Sto 
“KATE and QUEEN” 
By Prof. Jesse Beery 


King of Horse Trainers 


Equals the famous ‘Black Beauty” in 
human_interest--sur, it in_practica- 






















bility. ‘“Kate’’ a victim of poor handling 
is vividly cont with **Queen”’ who was 
more fortunate, You sympathize with ono 


o- ice with the other--even as you sig 

forthe slum waif and laugh with child 

of fortune. 

Prof. Beery has skillfully woven into this 

intensely interesting and true story, many 

valuable ougpeations for handling sa 
‘etime’s experience, 





result of a 1 


Special Offer to Horsemen 


Prof. Beery desires that every horse ovner. 
‘ane seek ip icine Antavestod in 





eryo: 
horses--should read this great story. To 
make it ible, for a short time he offers 
ry in’ rested horseman @ copy, worth 
sL0. for the remarkably low price of 


e 
' 25c Postpaid 
If you have even a passing 
horses--if you Own, train or breed 
will gather from it a fund of knowledge 
wo! many times the small price. Send 
for acopy. Enclose U. 8. Ps OF coin. 
With each book we send free a 
beautiful colored 
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PROF. JESSE BEERY 


Box 502 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Adirondack Mackinaws 


for men and women help you in your Winter’s 
fun and comfort. They cost $8. Made of 
pure virgin wool; wind-proof and almost 
water-proof. Various solid colors, mixtures, 
stripes and plaids. 35 inches long, 5-inch 
storm-collar and detachable storm_hood. 
State regular coat size and color. Sample 
cloths in all colors and combinations sent on 
request. Ask for large illustrated catalog of 
outdoor outfittings. 
W. C. LEONARD & CO. 

96 Main Street, Suranac Lake, N. Y. 














SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 
— three-quarters of a ceut a pipe. 

If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 
than four cents—five hours of pleasure for 
four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke. 


SEND 10 CENTS {:2.smplc of the most 





afraid !’’—Western Christian Advocate, 


THE SURBRUG CO.,204 Broadway,New York 
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Nature’s Blunder.—Even the greatest 
actor-managers do not know all there is to 
be known about stagecraft, to judge from 
a curious story concerning Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree. 

It appears that at the rehearsal of a 
certain play at his Majesty’s theater a 
wonderful climax had been reached, which 
was to be heightened by the effective use 
of the usual thunder and lightning. The 
stage-carpenter was given the order. The 
words were spoken, and instantly a noise 
which resembled a succession of pistol- 
shots was heard off the wings. 

“ What on earth are you doing, man?” 
shouted Sir Herbert, rushing behind the 
scenes. ‘‘ Do you e¢all that thunder? It’s 
not a bit like it.” 

“Awfully sorry, sir,” responded the 
carpenter; ‘‘ but the fact is, sir, I ecouldn’t 
hear you because of the storm. That was 
real thunder, sir!’’—London Times. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


February 8.—Winston Churchill makes his 
Home-Rule speech at Belfast without moles- 
tation. 


February 9.—Dr. Peter Spahn, Centrist, is 
eldcted President of the German Reichstag, 
and a Socialist is chosen Vice-President. 


Feb. 11.—Lord Lister, perfecter of the anti- 
septic treatment in surgery, dies in London. 
The Société d’Acclimatation, of Paris, awards 
Theodore Roosevelt a special grand medal. 


Feb. 12.—A formal abdication of the Chinese 
throne is declared. 3 
Feb. 13.—Yuan Shih-kai assumes the power to 
organize the Chinese Republic. 
England prevails upon Japan to postpone loans 
to either of the contending parties in China. 


February 14.—In a speech from the throne King 
George V. announces that bills for the im- 
‘provement of government in Ireland, the dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church, and an 
extension of the suffrage will be introduced 
by the Government. 

Johannes Kaempf, Radical, is elected Presi- 
dent of the Reichstag, to succeed Dr. Spahn, 
who resigned ause a Socialist was elected 
Vice-President. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen resigns the 


rovisional presi- 
dency of China in favor of 


uan Shih-kai. 
Domestic 


WASHINGTON 


February 8.—The supporters of President Taft 

. decide to open campaign headquarters in 
Washington, with epresentative W. B. 
McKinley in charge. 


February 9.—The House passes a bill reducing 
the cavalry from fifteen to ten regiments. 


February 10.—Secretary of State Knox an- 
nounces that he will make a five weeks’ trip 
to the Central-American republics. 

Senator Stephenson, of Wisconsin, is exoner- 
ated of c es of corrupt election by the 
Senate Co: ttee on Privileges and Elections. 


February 12.—The Senate Committee on Pen- 

sions rejects the Sherwood Bill carrying $75,- 

F and favors; the Smoot measure of 
$24,000,000. 


GENERAL 


February 8.—Mayor Gaynor, of New York, in 
a speech before the Democratic Club of the 
city, blames the tariff for the high cost of liv- 
ng and starts talk of a Gaynor Presidential 

m. 


February 9.—Ex-Mayor J. N. Adam, of Buffal: 
dies at his home in that city. 6g 


February 10.—The aiogreuire Republicans of 
Chicago eall upon Colonel Roosevelt to enter 
the race for the Presidential nomination. 


February 12.—Governor Wilson of New Jersey 
formally opens his campaign for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency, address- 


ing the Iroquois Club of Chicago. 


President Taft, in his Lincoln Day speech in 
New York, criticizes severely the Progressiv 
wing of the Republican party. . 


February 14.—Forty-three of the fifty-four men 
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These new: Remington models supply visible writing under 
new conditions—without loss of efficiency. 
To realize what this means—the combination of Remington 
_ Strength with visible writing—note the type bars. Note them 
specially. See how they are hung in a, double row. 
gives room for the broad pivot bearings. Note the bar itself, 
the strong, rigid bar, the Remington bar 
known, made from a steel drop forging. 
with the ordinary thin bar, stamped out of sheet steel, and you 
will understand one reason why the ve. 
stands for Strength and Reliability in a Typewriter. 
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The 10 and 11 Models 


of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


are Visible Writers —and more 
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indicted in the dynamiting cases are arrested. 






































Magnetic 















hardened and _ polished 
read—absolutely accurate—100,000-mile season odometer 
00-mile trip register, can be reset to any tenth of a mile. 
Guaranteed for five years. Strongest flexible dro 

forged swivel joint, noiseless gears. 


lo 
device that would do more. It keeps track of every inch in every mile and every 
secondin every hour. It outlasts the car. 


We make so many that we can afford to make the lowest price. 
Use as much common sense in selecting a speed- 
ometer as you do in choosing a postage stamp. 
Your money can’t buy more than the maximum service 
and you get it at a minimum in the Stewart Speedometer. 


principle — jewel bearings — wearing parts 
i large figures — easily 


—open dial— 


A penny will carry 











a post card across 
the continent. | 


If you put a dollar stamp in the 
corner, you couldn’t get more service 
out of the Government. 

The St t Speed ter will 
accurately indicate how fast andhow 
far any car travels. you paid five 
hundred you couldn’t buy a 
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San 
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Francisco 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


STEWART & CLARK MFG. CO. 
1895 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Los Angeles 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


New York 


Indianapolis London 










Boston 
peedometers, $15 to $30 
Clock Combinations, $45 to $70 
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Invest Your 


Funds Safely 


These primary considerations 
should govern the permanent. in- 
vestment of funds: 


The principal must be safe. 

The income must be attractive, 

yet consistent with safety. 
We are now offering an attractive 
issue of notes which meet these 
requirements. The notes mature 
iN 1913, 1914, 1915, 1920 and 1925, 
are in denominations of $100, $500, 
and $1000, and are secured by the 
deposit with the trustee of 125% of 
bonds of prosperous water works 
companies to 100% of notes issued, 
affording an equity of 25% in favor 
of the holders of the notes. We 
recommend the notes for conser- 
vative investment because of the 
following reasons: 


(1) The intrinsic value of the proper- 
ties whose bonds secure this issue, 
each property being self-support- 
ing and having a ange uity in 
excess of its own bonded debt. 

(2) The stability of the earnings of 
these properties, which are de- 
rived from furnishing a public ne- 
cessity in rapid! ‘OWiInNg Cities. 
the population of which increa: 
46% in the last decade. 

(3) The highly successful record of the 

merican Water Works & Guar- 
antee Company, which owns the 
majority of the capital stock of the’ 
foregoing companies, assuring to 
each able and efficient manage- 
ment atall times. The capital and 
surplus of this company is over 
10,000,000, and its net earnings 
or the last fiscal year were over 
20,000. The value of its guaran- 
tee of these notes is shown by the 
fact that during the thirty years of 
its existence there has never been 
a day’s delay in the payment of 
either principal or interest of the 
securities of its various plants. 


Having placed the larger part of 
the above issue with banks, institu- 
tions, and private investors, we 
offer the unsold portion at 


100 and Accrued Interest 


Send for Circular No. 207 describ- 
ing the issue. 


J.S. & W.S. KUHN, Inc. 

345 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CHICAGO—First Nations! Bank Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA—Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


NEW YORK—37 Wall 8t. 
BOSTON—Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Inc. 
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-—6% Public Utility Bonds—, 


We recommend to investors the Ist mortgage 
6% bonds of the 


Marquette County Gas & 
© 
ectric Company 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Trustee 
These bonds are the only bonded debt of the 
Company. Net earnings two and one-half times 
the interest charges. 
SECURITY 
Secured bya First Mortgage on all the prop- 


erty of the Company of whatever description, 
now owned or hereafter acquired. 


TERRITORY SERVED 

The Company does the Gas, Electric Light, 
Power and Street Railway business in the two 
cities of Ishpeming and Negaunee, Mich., and 
vicinity, witha population amounting to 25,000. 

The trust deed provides that the Company 
shall deposit with the trustee cash to the amount 
of 1 to 2% of the outstanding bonds each year. 
This sinking fund to be used for the purchase of 
bonds for redemption. 


Price to yield 6% 


Send for descriptive circular 


Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York 
21 Broad St. 


Chicago 
¥ First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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THE “ MONEY TRUST” AND MONEY 
CONCENTRATION 


Mr. Carnegie is quoted as having said 
that whatever “‘ money trust ”’ now exists 
is not the kind which politicians in Wash- 
ington seek to investigate, but rather “a 
concentration of money in Wall Street 
due to the country’s archaic banking 
system.”’ The Wall Street Journal affirms 
that to deny the existence of a concentra- 
tion of banking resources in the hands of a 
small group of men ‘‘ would be useless.” 
In that group stands as the central figure 
J.P. Morgan; “ practically every bank and 
banking-house in the city is subject to his: 
influence.” To say, however, that all 
these banks and banking-houses are de- 
pendent upon him, or upon any one group 


truth.” Concentration in banking “ has 
been a natural development,’’ and the 
leadership acquired by Mr. Morgan “a 
result of exceptional capacity.”’ Actual 
control of the great majority of New York 
banks remains, however, ‘‘ scattered among 
thousands of individuals.”” Conditions as 
they exist to-day in New York are declared 
by this authority to be as follows: 


‘‘There are only two dominated and one 
independent banking groups in Wall Street, 
the latter made up of small institutions and 
commercial banks not controlled by in- 
terests in the other two groups. Before 
the panic of 1907 there were two or three 
small independent groups, but these are 
now ome Before the panic there was 
considerable rivalry’for control, but to-day 
competition in most cases is limited to 
credit; and banking commissioners, super- 
intendents, and comptrollérs are inning’ 
to realize that even credit should be regula- 
ted or controlled. This stride in banking- 
regulation is ranked as similar in economic 
development with the recent tendency of 
clearing-house associations to hold regular 
examinations of member institutions. 

“In the past three years the lesson 
learned from the panic of 1907, that it is 
necessary for the nef of individual banks 
that all banks should work together, has 
been put to practical account. It is not 
uncommon to have the president of a bank 
in one group on the executive board of an 
institution in another. It has been found 
both natural and expedient, owing largely 
to the position that New York City banks 
hold in relation to the banks in the interior, 
that this community of interest should be 
cemented as much as possible without 
fettering credit.” 


In the same paper is printed a list of the 
banks that are connected with the two 
important groups mentioned, these groups 
being known as the Morgan and the 
Standard Oil groups. In the first group 
some of the banks are directly controlled 
by Mr. Morgan, in the other are some 
controlled by Standard Oil interests, but 
many other banks are connected with these 
two only “in some indirect manner,” the 
ties being such that they ‘‘could be severed 
at will.’’ Following are lists of the two 
controlled groups with figures showing the 
capital, surplus, deposits, and assets, but 
with the three final figures omitted in each 
column: 


MORGAN GROUP 


C. & 8. Deposits. T’t’l Asts. 
$31,984 $114,458 $152,678 
40,893 141,592 195,028 
9,920 31,891 
3,770 19,255 
13,704 106,605 


First National.... 


of men, ‘“ would be a dangerous half- Btantien 


Manhattan Trust. 
New York Trust. . 
Standard Trust... 


$2,252 $21,09. 
14,572 3 


. 38,044 5 
2,411 17,561 306s 


$182,687 $872,857$1.109,291 


$24,652 





STANDARD OIL GROUP 


$51,668 $203,910 $265 
3,329. 15,155 19/960 


, : 25 : 
16,315 63,097 80.318 
tg.& Trust 6,502 46,370 62/516 


. $137,552 $707,312 $873,965 


TOTAL BOTH GROUPS 
82,687 $872,857$1,109,291 
137,552 707,311 873,965 


$320,239$1,580,169$1,983,256 


The writer adds that in any making-up. 
of a compilation of banking-power in New 
York City there should be added to these 
two groups, the “ total assets of ail the 
other banks,’’ because the banks all ‘“‘ work 
together for mutual protection.”’ Mr. 
Carnegie, in the statement already referred 
to at the beginning of this article, went on 
to say that the national banking-law “ is: 
responsible for the huge concentration of 
the country’s money in New York.” 
Nearly one-sixth of all the real money in 
the country, he said, is on Manhattan 
Island, and in his judgment this is the con-. 
dition which constitutes any *! real money 
trust.’”” He said further: 


‘The New York banks last year received 
$687,000,000 from the rest of the country 
and sent back only $468,000,000—a net. 
gain of $218,000,000. Why does New York 
get this money? The national-bank law 
provides that a country bank must hold a 
eash reserve of $15 against every $100 of 
deposits, but the bank may keep $9 of this 
$15 in reserve in city banks. These reserve 
city banks must hold a cash reserve of $25 
against every $100 of deposits, but they 
may keep half their reserves in the central- 
reserve : cities—New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis. ; 

“The reserve cash in a country bank is 
idle—it earns nothing; but deposited in a 
New York bank it earns 2 per cent. It is 
this 2 per cent. that lures the country banks’ 
money to Wall Street. You know what 
New York does with this money. It loans 
it to Wall Street speculators at 3 per cent. 
or 4 per cent. Every $100 cash left in a 
New York bank by a country bank is the 
basis of $400 in loans to Wall Street for 
speculation in stocks, grain, and cotton. 

‘‘Isn’t this a bad way of doing things? 
There isn’t another country in the world 
that legally provides for such a concentra- 
tion of money in one hoard to be used by 
speculators. ‘We can’t check the ‘money 
trust’ until we stop this pouring of money 
into Wall Street for speculation. 

“This is one reason why I believe the 
most vital question before the people to- 
day is banking and currency reform. We 
must stop the piling-up of money in New 
York for speculative use, and we must en- 
large the market for the use of loanable 
funds to promote agriculture, industry, and 
commerce. Commercial paper, not stock- 
brokers’ notes, must be e the chief in- 
vestment for bank funds here, as it 1s m 
Europe. This is one of the basic principles 
of the National Reserve Association. 

“England, France, Germany, and other 








4| countries have safeguarded their bank re- ' 


serves, and can use them to prevent money 








14,382 69,815 
2,389 1 


5 8,663 
18,518 


. 21,813 
Bankers’ Trust 137,493 


157,678 











Guaranty Trust... 27,888 156,022 208.793 


| 


nies. Hence their safety. We don't. 
ence our danger. We are the only coun- 
try in the world to-day that has money 
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anics, the final burden of which is borne 

y business, and the disaster of which falls 
upon innocent working men and women. 
It is really criminal to delay action now. 

‘Congressional investigation of the 
‘money trust’ will show that we have a 
dangerous banking system, a system that 
eoncentrates funds in Wall Street and 
breeds panics, and this investigation will 
be an unanswerable argument for banking 
and currency reform.” 


THE INCOME FROM SKYSCRAPERS 


The early opening of two new office- 
buildings in New York of skyscraper 
dimensions, one of them costing, with the 


nearly or quite as much, has given occasion 
to The Wall Street Journal for inquiring 
into the condition of these properties as 
investments. The. opening of the two 
buildings will result in the loss of many 
desirable tenants by other owners. Nearly 
six thousand people can find accommoda- 
tions in them. The average rental in one 
of them is $4 per square foot; the minimum 
rental for the center of the financial dis- 
trict-is $1.50. 

It appears from an examination of the 
tax books that the more important sky- 
scrapers’ in New York, south of Maiden 
Lane, have a total valuation of $126,120,- 
000, this being exclusive of the Hudson 
Terminal Building, the value of which is 
believed to be about $15,000,000. Follow- 
ing are the names of the buildings making 
up this total with the land values, building 
values, and total values added, the figures 
in each of the three columns being shorn of 
three ciphers: 


Land Val. Bldg.Val. Total 


Property 
Bankers’ Trust, Nas 


sauand Wall...... $3,000 $3,000 $6,000 
Atlantic Mutual, 49 

WE 5 eee es 1,900 1,000 2,900 
Bowling Green....... 1,750 2,050 3,800 


— Exchange, 25 


52 Broadway...... 
Hanover B Bidg., 
5 Nassau.......... 
Knickerbocker Trust, 
60 Broadway...... 
Hudson Terminals, 
Manhattan Life, 66 
Broadway........ 2 
Mills Bldg., 15 Broad. 3, 
Mutual Life,32Nassau Pye 





80 Maiden Lane..... WEEE. Sy osiinre sey 
Nat. Bank of Com., 33° 

NO@MORR 5.0) 5c b5 3: ,900 1,000 2,900 
Nat. City Bk.,55 Wall 4,350 1,150 5,500 
N. Y. Cl ouse, 

Tt COG sisci ees 945 305 1,250 
N. Y. Prod. Ex....... 3,050 250 4,300 
Rasen cme ee 650 250 800 

er ding, 

ere Diggs 3,650 3,100 6,750 
Standard Oil, 26 B’wy 1,700 1,500 3,250 
Stock Exchange...... 4,100 1,100 5,200 
Trinity Bldg., 111 

Broadway......... 4,000 2,500 6,500 
Trust Co. of Amer., 37 ’ 

CN | PERE Re 1,300 925 2,325 
U.S. Realty Bldg.,115 
Broadway......... 3,200 2,200 5,400 
U.S. Ex., 2 Rector... 900 2,100 3,000 
RP aciaotetes “e3'y eis 935 1,065 2,000 
Whitehall Bldg. ..... 1,575 2,925 4,500 
TOME re $79,355 $48,815 $126,120 


* Not included in total. 


Comment has been made on the fact 
that in most instances the land values of 
these properties exceed the building values. 
In the total of $126,120,000 the assess- 
ments for land amount to $79,355,000, 
those for buildings to $48,815,000. Real- 
estate experts are quoted as having said 
that, under the renting-conditions that I 
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A sound bond 
yielding about 54% 


On January 29th, in conjunction with our associates, we offered 


publicly te ‘the United States, $20,000,000 Pacific Gas & 


Electric Co., 


eneral and Refunding 5% Gold Bonds. 


The bonds 


were all taken promptly—cable orders from London. alone amounting 


to nearly $1,000,000. 


In accordance with our established policy of actively buying and 
selling bonds which we onginally distribute, we are prepared to receive 
orders for these bonds at current market quotations. We recommend 


them for investment. 


Brief description 


Due Jan. 1, 1942. Interest semi-an- 
nually Jan. and July. Denomination 
$1000. Callable at 105 and accrued 
interest until 1937 and thereafter at par. 
Secured by direct mortgage on entire 
property of the Company having a value 
estimated by independent engineers to be 
largely in excess of the bonded debt. 
Present market value of the Company’s 
preferred and common stocks is in excess 
of $25,000,000. The Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., one of the largest and most 


successful Public Utility Corporations in 
the United States, owns and operates 
extensive properties engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of gas and elec- 
tricity, in street railway operation and 
in the sale of water. The Company 
serves about 55% of the entire popu- 
lation of California, including eight of the 
eleven largest cities. Earnings for year 
ended Dec. 31,:1911, as certified ‘by 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, were: Gross, 
$14,682,669. Net, Approximately, 
$6,531,000. 


Application will be made promptly to list these bonds on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Pending the -preparation and delivery of permanent engraved 
bonds, Temporary Certificates of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. will be delivered. 


Write for price and descriptive Circular D-67. 


~N. W. Halsey & Co. 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall St. 


1421 Chestnut St. 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
125 W. Monroe St. 


424 California St. 








Investment Counsel 


Correspondence Invited 


C. M. Keys 


35 Nassau Street New York 












For 46 years we have been paying our 
the hi consisten 
is. First mortgage loans of $200 and a 

which we can recommend after the most thorou 

personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List 

$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors, 

ad dG Ee e-  e  e ke la 

2 _ AND MORTGAGES, the 
caly magazine devoted exclusively to investments in 


customety 
7, est returns t with conservative 
f°) 
No. 717 
Handling trust tunds 
A y should read BONDS 
real estate mortgages. It will protect clients. Send 





forsample copy. 1142 Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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Reputation —An 


and attractive income. 


years’ on investment e: 
which we publish, twice 


hicago real estate. Netting the inv 


Write for Circular 


CORPORATED 


ESTABLISHED 1662 


24722 STRAUS BUILDING, 
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IN making an investment, consider first the reputation and the responsi- 
bility of the banking house with which you are about to invest your money. 
An investment banking house is to be trusted only in proportion to its reputation for 
handling securities which represent the perfect balance between safety, convertibility 
Since the organization of S. W. Straus & Co. in 1882—30 years 
ago—every first mortgage bond offered to our clients has been backed by security in no 
case less than double the value of the bonds, and during that time no client of ours has 
ever ever lost one single dollar of principal or interest on any securities purchased of us. 
It is, and has always been, our custom to repurchase, when requested, 
securities bought from us, at par and accrued interest, less a handling charge of one per 
cent, thus making them readily convertible _— em PO OE 
ted inat of secu which has s e oO 
If you_are genuinely Soseront writ for he Fsmacedin’ ¥ as 


We would be pleased to submit a list of very choice bonds based 
on the highest class of centrally-located, improved, income-producing 
Cc i estor 544% and 6%. 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


MORTGAGE »® BOND BAN KERS 
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Investment Asset 





conservative investors, 


2472 


CHICAGO. 
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Industrial Bonds 
Netting 6% 


We are offering to net 6% first mortgage 
bonds of an important, profitable indus- 
try. The plant of the Company repre- 
sents an actual cash investment of more 
than twice the amount of the present bond 
issue. The property is particularly well 
located as regards raw material supply 
and market, having direct and cheap con- 
nection with both by water. The Com- 
pany ’s earnings will show a large margin 
over principal and interest requirements. 
The bonds are guarariteed by well-known, 
successful business men, which places im- 
mediately behind thém additional assets 
of over five times the outstanding bonds. 
These bonds are serial, maturing in from 
one to five years. 


We also offer and recommend sev- 
eral bond issues of successfully operating 
companies, secured by natural resources 
of this country. Such securities net 6% 
and are available in a wide range of 
maturities. 


Ask for Circular No. 756 R. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 



































$9.00 PER MONTH 


For less than that amount you can become a 
Bond Owner by purchasing a hundred dollar bond 
yielding from 44 to 6% per.annum of safe 
reliable companies by paying down 20% of the 
purchase price and the remai i 
payments of less than $8.00 a month. We also 
sell $500 and $1,000 bonds by this same method. 
Write “The Hundred Dollar Bond House” for 
their ‘Small Payment Plan.” 


BEYER & COMPANY, 


‘* The Hundred Dollar Bond House ”’ 
52 William St. New York. 











The Prudent Investor 


is well content to obtain a fair rate 
of income, combined with good se- 
curity and an established market. 
To him, the promise of an excéssive 
rate of interest, or an abnormally 
large profit, is against every precept 
of conservative iavestment, and 
directly opposed to his better 
judgment. 

When it comes to the investment of 
his money, the prudent investor, be 
he a business man, a lawyer, a 
physician, or one engaged in any 
other calling, always turns to his 
investment banker for counsel and 
advice. 

It is on these lines that we would 
have you correspond with us. 


Write for Bond Circular No. 466 
“* Investment Securities”’ 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers 
43 Exchange Place New York 


ALBAN Y—BOSTON—CHICAGO 
Members New York Stock Exchange 

















A Bond Owner | ii: 


ler in monthly | 1 
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prevail in down-town New York, the aver- 
age return on these buildings does not 
exceed 3 per cent. 


THE FAILURES OF 1911 


“A rather disappointing exhibit as a 
whole,” is the comment of The Financial 
Chronicle on the statement of failures for 
1911 as recently made up. While the 
aggregate of liabilities shows a moderate 
decline over 1910, the number of insolven- 


cies in 1911 ‘‘ was not only greater than | P® 


then, but in excess of all years back as far 
as the record goes (1857), only excepting 
1893, 1894, 1896, and 1898.’’ The only 
real improvement as compared with the 
previous years was found among brokers, 
“the situation among traders being most 
noticeably unfavorable.”” Bradstreet’s de- 
clares that the past year ‘‘ was one of 
repression, and not of absolute prostration 
in finance, trade, and industry.” Capital 
had apparently. become timid, trade found 
demand and supply limited to actual needs, 
and industry, from these and other causes, 
including tariff uncertainties, was not fully 
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consequently some failure loss, is inse 
rable — the ances of husiness ine 
country where, as in the past year, 45,1 
individuals, firms, and corporations _ 
added to the business community, and this 
too, at the close of a decade which witnessed 
the number in business expand at the 
average rate of 40,000 per year. In fact, 
during the past ten years the number in 
business has increased by 32 per cent, 
while the en has increased only 2] 
per cent. What has been termed the 
annual business mortality, that is, the 
reentage failing during the year, proved 
in 1911 to be seventy-seven hundredths 
of 1 per cent., as against seventy-two 
hundredths of 1 per cent. in 1910, and 
ninety-four hundredths of 1 per cent. in 
1908. The low record of business mortal- 
ity in any one year was, in 1906, when the 
proportion failing was only sixty-six hun- 
dredths of 1 oe cent., while the high record 
was established in 1893, when the propor- 
pana showed a sharp advance to 1.46 per 
cent. 


A table is presented by Bradsircet’s 
showing the number of failures, and other 
statistics pertaining to them, for all years 
since 1890, as follows: 





























| No Per cent. | Actual Total | Percent. | Number “eae 
Year failures [increase or assets, | liabilities, | assets to fails ent. 
decrease | millions | millions | liabilities | business | ‘res 

RUE os stim is: bins eho ,646 + 9.2 $102.0 $188.1 54.2 1,637,650 77 
Beet Aa 11,573 - 2.3 94.2 188.7 49.8 1,592,509 72 
nn SEDER GREE eT 11,845 —15.6 69.3 140.7 49.2 1,543,444 76 
BEDS 5s mark ae 9.670 14,044 +36.8 168.4 295.9 56.9 1,487,813 94 
SUG Sass tue es RO 10,265 + 9.3 287.9 383.7 75.0 1,447,680 .70 
SE Oe ter 9,385 - 5.9 63.1 127.2 50.0 1,401,085 66 
RNG eee ore ye ares 9,96 — 4.3 65.0 121.8 53.3 °| 1,352,947 73 
TREE ea 10,417 + 6.5 75.7 143.6 52.7 1,307,746 79 
WB Sy Gees So bey 9,775 —- 1.9 84.1 154.3 54.5 1,272,909 |, .76 
IR icp kn > Ridin Kant 9,973 — 6.3 50.4 105.5 47.7 1,238,973 . 80 
ee AR Re ee 10,648 + 7.4 61.1 130.1 46.9 1,201,862 -88 
SY Vk tae es) SLES 9,912 + 2.8 60.1 127.2 47.2 1,161,639 .85 
SEES | 9,642 -16.9 60.1 119.8 50.1 1,125,873 85 
DE nse Wao sae RS 11,615 —11.2 73.1 141.6 51.6 1,093,373 1.06 
UE ai wie G9 aia Wie Ne acs ,083 —13.3 86.5 158.7 54.5 1,086,056 1.20 
7 URES OG oes foe 15.094 +16.4 147.8 246.9 59.9 1,079,070 1.40 
NS ee a ,958 + 1.8 87.6 158.7 55.2 1,053,633 1.23 
SECS Se ee 12,724 —17.9 83.2 151.5 54.9 1,047,974 1.21 
|, SERRE AE RP are 5 ,508 +51.0 231.5 382.1 60.6 1,059,014 1.46 
___. RSP GSSEIS Ee ara 10,270 —17.1 54.7 108.6 50.3 1,035,564 .99 
DOOR 6 ode sup weieeees 12,394 +16.1 102.9 193.1 | 53.3 1,018,021 1.21 
Oo 6 sian tigen en 10,673 —- 9.0 | 92.7 175.0 | 52.9 989,420 1.07 











employed. Commenting further, Brad- 
street’s said: 


“The casualties in the United States 
numbered 12,646, an increase of 9.2 per 
cent. over 1910, but a decrease of 9.9 per 
cent. from 1908, tho an increase of 34 per 
cent. over 1906, wherein was registered the 
smallest number of failures in over a quar- 
ter of a century. Failure damage, that is, 
liabilities, aggregated $188,094,007, a sum 
three-tenths of 1 per cent. below thai of 
1910, but nearly 75 per cent. larger than 
the minimum total of the past decade 
noted in 1902, and an aggregate only seven 
times exceeded since Bradstreet’s failure 
records were first compiled. The swelling 
of liabilities to this aggregate, in face of the 
fact that most of the suspensions were of 


|| small traders, was partly explained by the 


inclusion of the suspensions of some 
financial lame ducks which had received 
their injuries in earlier years, but some of 
the rise in the gross loss was also produced 
by a considerable number of suspensions 
of large commercial and manufacturing 
concerns. That there was an increase of 
strain last year as compared with some 
earlier periods was proved by the propor- 
tion of assets to liabilities mounting to 54.2 
per cent., as against 49.8 per cent. in 1910 
and 49.2 per cent. in 1909, but there was 
less than in 1908, when the proportion 
was 56.9, or than in 1907, when the per- 
cen was 75. Only three years in the 
past decade, however, showed a higher pro- 
portion of assets to liabilities than the year 
1911. 


“In any review or discussion of the fail- 
ures of the year, however, sight must not 
be lost of the fact that some friction, and 





Bradstreet’s draws from these: figures no 
evidence of a tendency toward an increase 
in failures during the past decade, except 
in years of strain such as 1907 and 1908; 
there has been, on the contrary, a steady 
shrinkage in the rate. It believes, indeed, 
after considering the greater relative en- 
largement in the number of persons doing 
business, that ‘‘a permanent reduction 
of the business-mortality rate is taking 
place.”” Various causes work to this end, 
among them improvements in credit- 
agency reporting, conservatism in granting 
credit, and general publicity in commercial 
matters. These and other causes are 
bringing about ‘‘a permanently lower 
commercial death-rate, just as the advance- 
ments made in sanitary science have accom- 
plished a reduction in human mortality.” 
It is here worthy of further comment 
that an annual commercial death-rate, in 
recent years of less than 1 per cent. and 
never in any year above 1% per cent., 
‘‘diseredits the tradition that the larger 
number of persons entering business ulti- 
mately fail.” Of the causes of failures 
in 1911 Bradstreet’s says: 

“In 1911, 78.9 per cent. of the failures 
were attributed to the shortcomings 0 
those failing, while 21.1 per cent. were 
classed under causes beyond their control. 
In 1910, 82 per cent. came under the first 
head and 18 per cent. under the second; in 
1909 the proportions were 81 and 19 per 
cent., respectively, and in 1908 they were 
77.5 and 22.5 per cent., respectively. The 
changes here noted from 1910 and 1909, 
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d the similarity in percentages when 
apmpared with 1908, are found to be due 
to the projection into last y-ar’s, as into 
the 1908, records of the force of specifi 
conditions, under which is grouped a 
variety of agitat causes which distin- 
guished 1911 from the two preceding years. 
Of these, erop shortages, sharp declines in 
prices, tariff uncertainty, and other dis- 
turbing features were examples. As regards 
liabilities, the proportion giyen to cause 
proceeding from the individual was 70 
per cent., as against 29.7 per cent. due to 
causes beyond his control. In 1910 the 
proportions were 73.9 and 26.1 per cent., 
in 1909 the proportions were 72.5 and 27 
per cent., a in 1908 they were 62 and 30 

er cent., respectively. 

“Of the 14,047 individuals, firms, or cor- 
porations failing in the United States and 
Canada in 1911, 12,773, or 90.9 per cent., 
were possest of $5,000 capital or less, as 
against 91.5 per cent. in 1910, 91.8 per 
cent. in 1909, and 90.2 per cent. in 1908. 
This proportion has not greatly changed of 
late years, nor, indeed, have the percentages 
of those possest of different amounts of 
capital above this sum, and the iy serge 
may be said to be ng gine y fixt. As 
to liabilities, it may be mentioned that 60.3 
per cent. of those who failed in 1911 owed 
less than $5,000, this comparing with 60.9 
per cent. in 1910, 61.2 per cent. in 1909, and 
57.3 per cent. in 1908. As regards the 
credit ratings of those failing, it is noted that 
those in very-moderate or with no-credit 
rating failing in 1911 constituted 93.9 per 
cent. of all, as against 95.9 per cent. in 1910, 
95 per cent. in 1909, and 91.3 per cent. in 
1908. Last year’s percentage is, in fact, 
with the exception of 191) and 1909, the 
highest pereentage recorded since the be- 
ginning of Bradstreet’s failure statistics.” 


Moody’s Magazine takes the ground that 
this large number of failures in 1911 indi- 
cates the approach of an. end to business 
depression with an early resumption of 
better times. It finds in these many failures 
unmistakable indication that ‘‘tho neces- 
sary commercial liquidation”’ has really 
begun to set in: 


‘‘Commercial failures are an. unerring 
sign of a fundamental change, and the 
commercial-failure figures of the past two 
months, as thus far reported, are sig- 
nificant. In December, while the change 
was not radical, there was a decided tend- 
ency toward increase in the number of 
small failures, and for January this increase 
was much larger. It is true that the 
aggregate amounts of liabilities of failed 
firms does not as yet show any radical 
expansion, but this will probably come 
later. In fact, it looks as tho we were 
now entering the last stage of the long and 
discouraging business period which we 
entered at the opening of 1910. If the 
failure figures, 
months, show as marked a tendency to 
expand as they have since the end of 
November, then, by early summer of 1912, 


we may be able to take the position that | w. 


me better times are immediately ahead 
of us. 

“Of course the above reasoning is 
largely based on the assumption that other 
factors, not now veceuianl, or of a minor 
nature only, will not develop to an extent 
to interfere with the influence of this 
fundamental economic force. It assumes, 
for example, that the crop situation will 
develop normally this summer. If we have 
short crops, or a crop failure, then any 
improvement in the general situation will 
necessarily be delayed, and the reaction 
will go to an extreme not justified by 
other conditions. Furthermore, if the 
political situation takes on a tinge not now 
recognized, and we are in for revolutionary 


during the next three De 
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A Strange 





Just as sudde: 


takes care of the family. 
to come. To-day is the time to act. 





HIS tree had stood in City Hall Park, New York, for nearly a hundred years. It 
showed no signs of decay. One day while the park was crowded with persons hurrying 
to their homes all unconscious of danger, with no apparent cause and without warning 
it fell and injured a score of persons—three posh 53 
n and unexpected are most of the accidents which occur daily. No mind 
can foresee them. No amount of caution can prevent them. 
Amid such unseen dangers the only te 
surance. Such a policy provides for the cost of injury by loss of tim 
ou have escaped the accidents ‘of yesterday. To-morrow is yet 


We paid last year 15,719 personal accident claims with benefits amounting to $1,713,046, 
MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS 


Catastrophe 





le thing is to carry a policy of accident in- 
ime ss in case of death 





L't. Digest 








The Travelers Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Please send me particulars regarding ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


























50 ENGRAVED CARDS GF YOUR NAME $] 5 
COPPER PLATE, IN CORRECT SCRIPT . 
CHE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 

SAMPLE CAROS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


sunoee ~HOSKING = Puita, 


912 Chestnut St. 








If You Want aCool Smoke e= 


—a sweet smoke—a delightful smoke—with 
no injurious after- 
effects, send fora 


Calabash Absorbo Pipe ‘S 


! the best bet yet—looks like a calabash Sas for 
—colors beautifuliy—absorbs nicotine. $1.00 . 


Price 40c post paid (8 for $1.00) 


FREE with each order, a sample tin of Smoke-Shop Mixture—a 
tobacco that won't bite. Satisfa¢tion or your money back. 





| Smoke-Shop Specialties Co., 36 M St., Holyoke, Mass, 





WANTED 


Roanoke Gas @ Water Co. 5s, 1936 
Swift & Co. ist 5s,-1914 

. 1928 
L. O. 5s, 1920 
National Light Heat @ Power Ptfd. 
U.S. Envelope Co. 1934 
Tagona Light @ Power Co. 5s, 1914 
New Orleans Great Northern 5s, 1 
estinghouse Machine Co. 6s, 1914 
Oneonta Light @ Power Co. 1922 
Cc ion Telephone | 1919 
we Foun ist 6s, 1920 

Av 


5s, 1923 
Indiana Columbus @ Eastern Trac. 5s, 1926 
Muncie @ Union City Tract. 5s, 1936 
Central Colorado Power ist @ 2nd 6s 
Shreveport Gas @ Elec. 5s, 1922 

Hudson River Elec. Pwr. 5s, 1944 





may be interested 








FOR SALE 


Pacific Mills 


Pid. 
Buffalo @ Susquehanna 1951 
Western Electric Co. 5s, 1922 
Sealshipt Oyster, Com. @ Pid. 
Draper Manufacturing Co. 
Superior Water, Light @ Power 4s, 1931 
Nevada California 6s, 1927 
Pere Marquette R. R. Pid. 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. Pid. 
Atlantic Birm. @ Atic. 5s, 1936 
American Glue Co. Pid. 





We do a general investment business in unlisted 
stocks and bonds. We have every facility for furnish- 
ing data and information on any security in which you 


Correspondence invited. 


HOTCHKIN & CO. 


53 STATE STREET, BGSTON, MASS. 











The Safe Investment 
of Your Money 


In considering the investment of 
your money the very first require- 
ment is the security of the principal. 
There are other features, of course, 
but the fundamental security of the 
investment is foremost. The prop- 
er selection of aninvestment bond 
which has this primary qualification, 
requires technical knowledge. 
Naturally and necessarily the expe- 
rienced banker, whose constant busi- 
ness it is to investigate bonds of all 
kinds, is possessed of this technical 
knowledge. 





If you are considering the invest- 
ment of funds, and will state your 
requirements in the way of interest 
return, maturity, and amount, we 
will be very glad to suggest secur- 
ities for your attention. 


Write for our Circular AA-144. 


GuarantyTrust Company 
of New York 
28 Nassau Street 


Capital and Surplus - - $23,000,000 
Deposits - - - - - 156,000,000 























BONDS 


ARE SAFE 


Because principal is assured by assets five times the 
amoant of bonds issued. 
Rg. 


this pany has never deviated from the prin- 

ciple of purchasing Real Estate for per t ow hip 
Because its business has been successful for 15 years, 
with increasing strength, security, profits and dividends, 
Because its securities are not influenced by political 
or financial uncertainties. 
B the t is composed of experienced, 
capable, conservative men who have spent their entire 
careers in the study of realty values. 

10-Year Bonds, $100 each, paying G% semi- 

annually by check, can be bought outright or 

in annual payments over a period of years 

Over $1,000,000 repaid investors to date. 
Booklet G fully describes our business. Ask for it 


New York Realty Owners 


Resources $3,500.000 Cap. & Surp. $2,500,000 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















1898—1912 


john Muir &(0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
of Stock 


To the large trader we offer 
advantages not everywhere ob- 
tainable. We enable him, for 
instance, to accumulate his | ,000, 
500 or 100 shares, through say 
50 share purchases, and to sell 
his 1,000, 500 or 100 shares 
similarly in odd lot quantities. 


Send for Special Letter “44” 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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changes in the near future, then no definite 
po sete will be witnessed until it is 
definitely known how far such changes 
will go and what they will signify. But, 
barring such developments, we _ believe 
current signs point to a genuine improve- 
ment, from the Wall Street standpoint, 
before many months have gone by.” 


FALLACIES AS TO THE HIGH COST 
OF LIVING 


The remark, now somewhat famous, of 
James J. Hill, that the country has not 
been injured by “ the high cost of living ” 
so much as by “ the cost of high living,”’ 
received early in February notable indorse- 
ment by George K. Holmes, chief of the 
Division of Production and Distribution in 
the National Bureau of Statistics. He 
spoke before the Republican Club in New 
York and said that a leading reason for 
the high cost of living was ‘‘ the unneces- 
sary expenditures of the people,” which 
had “ increased enormously within the last 
generation and threatened to continue if 
not to increase.”” So dangerous had this 
condition become that it threatened to 
“absorb all the available income of fam- 
ilies classed as receiving medium and low 
incomes,”’ while others receiving higher 
incomes “‘ were in danger of being engulfed 
in it.” , 

What he especially referred to was “ the 
enormous increase in a variety of expend- 
itures for unproductive consumption.” 
Among these he mentioned the family 
automobile, the family telephone, moving- 
picture shows, amusement parks, Sunday 
rides on trolley-cars, holiday excursions, 
expensive summer vacations, a multiplica- 
tion of societies and associations with dues, 
eard parties with prizes, the growth of the 
tipping-practise, ete. He thought it was 
about time for the average consumer ‘“‘ to 
stop playing the part of the man with a 
grievance,”’ the remedy being largely with- 
in the consumer’s own control. In all this 
talk of the high cost of living he nowhere 
had heard any talk of wasteful expenditures 
involved in unproductive consumption. 
So far as necessaries of life are concerned, he 
held that there has not occurred the great 
increase in cost which many suppose. 

An examination of prices extending over 
many years shows that we are ‘not now 
in a period of extraordinary high prices, 
everything considered,” but rather that 
we “ have emerged from a period of most 
extraordinarily low prices, so that by con- 
trast our present prices seem unprecedent- 
ed.”” He suggested that the evil com- 
plained of could be largely remedied by 
buying through cooperative efforts and by 
paying cash. One of the chief causes of 
high prices is a distributive system at once 
“burdensome, costly, and unnecessarily 
elaborate.’”’ On this point he said: 


“In a society whose structure has not 
become crystallized, readjustments are 
constantly taking place, and in these read- 
justments there is more or less infliction 
of pain. Of the readjustments that have 
taken place since the present upward 
movement of prices began in 1897, one 
of the most conspicuous is in the eco- 
nomic position of the farmer. Millions 
upon millions of acres of virgin land had 
been coming into production faster than 
domestic consumption required, and at 
times beyond the takings of importing 
countries. In the 90s and in the ’80s the 
farmer was threatened with 40-cent wheat, 
20-cent corn, and 5-cent cotton, and at 

(Continued on page 402) 
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ADD PROFITS TO 
YOUR PRINCIPAL 


Have you studied the securities yoy 
hold so that your money will be invested 
not only in the safest securities, but those 
which show you the best return on your 
money ? 

Supposing in the past you had bought 
a stock selling at $100 a share and paying 
a dividend of 5%. Supposing the price of 
the stock lias advanced to $150 a share, it 
would then only yield you 34%. Suppos- 
ing you sell this at $150, making a profit 
of $50 on your investment, or 50%, and 
take this $150 and invest it in a stock 
that will yield 5% or 6%, you are not only 
taking advantage of the increase in the 
value of the stock you originally bought, 
but are putting this back into another stock 
that will bring you a larger income. 

Each week we issue a Special letter 
dealing with some one particular Stock, 
Write forit to-day. Sent Free on request. 


ALEXANDER & G@ 


39 Wall Street, New York 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members { New York Cotton Euchanze 





The First Consideration 


in judicious investment is 
security 


Ail other questions are subordinate. 

With mining and oil well stocks, exploiting of 
alleged wonderful inventions, and promotion of 
many new industrials, security is obviously 
lacking. 








These offerings have no appeal to LITERARY 
DicEst subscribers. 


There are other investment opportunities, 
however, which although rated as safe, are for 
various reasons undesirable for the professional 
or business man of moderate income. 


There are few better depositories for your 
money, for instance, than first-class bonds. Yet 
to select bonds in which safety of principal and 
interest is assured, which have a fair income, 
tend toward appreciation of value, and are the 
class of bonds a man of your income should buy, 
requires technical knowledge. 


And upon these points only a conscientious 
and experienced banker can give you sound ad- 
vice. From an investment standpoint his 
yopinion is as important to you as your attor- 
ney’s decision upon a legal problem. 


While we do not have facilities for answering 
technical questions relating to investment offer- 
ings, such questions usually involving points 
which can be answered satisfactorily only by 
experts, we would emphasize our policy of pro- 
tecting readers from unreliable investments. 


Every financial house advertising in our col- 
umns is investigated carefully, this investiga- 
tion extending in many cases to each separate 
offering. 


Beyond this exclusion of unreliable financial 
advertising we can not undertake to advise our 
subscribers because this is essentially the busi- 
ness of a well-equipped banking-house. 


If you seek advice or enlightenment on in- 
vestments, you should write to a reputable 
banker. In other words, it is important in pur- 
chasing many classes of bonds that you first 
select your banker and then select the bond. 





TheliteraryDigest 
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The Motor-Truck for Merchants and Manufacturers 


Great Strides in Introduction—Economy and Efficiency Over 
Horse-drawn Vehicles—Its New Sphere in Accomplishing Service 
Beyond the Capacity of Horses—A Vast Business Builder 


GAINS PRESENT AND FUTURE 


Commercial vehicles propelled by 

gasoline or electric power, now in 

operation in the United States, number 

approximately 25,000. 

It is estimated that the production of the pres- 

ent year alone will be not less than 45,000. 

For the year 1913, authorities agree that the 

number of new commercial cars will gain un-. 
doubtedly 40%. 

Thus, by the end of next year there 

will be in service in this country alone, 

almost 100,000 motor-trucks and de- 
livery wagons, and by the end of 1915 

atotal of at least 200,000 machines. 


All of which proves that this new system of 
transportation is gaining by leaps and bounds. 


MOTOR-TRUCKS HERE TO STAY 


Furthermore, this rapid adoption of 


motor-trucks is eloquent testimony to 


the efficiency, economy and possibilities 
of self-propelled commercial vehicles. 
The motor-truck has passed the merely 
experimental stage. It is here to stay. 
The motor-truck has made good in work, 
measured by cold facts. Its headway has been 
maintained against the severest tests. It is for 
work, and work alone. It must do this work. 
Its service can be measured with nicety. Fail- 
ure would be fatal. Thus its great gain proves 
its soundness as a business investment. 


It is estimated that there are in the United 
States 2,500,000 teams of horses doing work 
which could be handled by 500,000 motor 
trucks. 


The original scope of the motor-truck 
was a machine to substitute the horse- 
drawn vehicles. In this capacity it has 
fulfilled its aim, effecting economies in 
transportation problems of manufac- 
turers and merchants. 


Further development of the motor- 
truck has resulted in special application. 
Passenger transportation is now being handled 
extensively by motor buses. Fire apparatus 
propelled by gasoline power is supplanting 
horse-drawn apparatus. 

Special service, such as police patrol, street 
cleaning, garbage disposal, trolley repair wag- 
ons, oil delivery wagons, telephone repair 
outfits, etc., is now handled by self-propelled 
vehicles. 


BROADENING SCOPE OF THE 
COMMERCIAL VEHICLE © 


But there is a still larger future for the 


motor-wagon than even any of these 
spheres of service. 


The new era in development is opening 
the possibilities of the motor-truck as a 
business builder, and as a new agency in 
commercial transportation. 


¢ 


MISSING LINK IN TRANSPORTATION 


As one expert expresses it: 

** Although it usually happens that when 
the motion-minutes of the truck are 
more than one-third stopped time, the 
power vehicle actually shows a saving 
over horse service, route for route, 
it is, however, a mistake to compare 
the truck with the horse, for it is the 
performance of service impossible with horses 
that gives the truck its enormous value in our 
present-day business, making it the link thathas 
been missing in our transportation chain.’’ 
This new phase of commercial transportation 
should be of interest to the thousands of mer- 


chants and manufacturers numbered among 
Literary Digest subscribers. 

The great factory, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
miles from the business center of the city, 
which was obliged formerly to ship its products 
into town by rail or water, is now able to send 
them quicker, cheaper and more conveniently 
by motor-trucks. 

The retail merchant whose delivery zone 
was limited by the endurance of horses, can 
now send his goods many miles further than 
was possible with the old system. 


WORK THAT HORSES COULD NOT DO 


A retail coal company in New England, 
for instance, operates a six and a half ton 
truck in its deliveries handling thirty-nine tons 
of coal per day, with sixty miles average haul; 
not only saving over twenty cents per ton over 
delivery by horses,‘but accomplishing a service 
utterly impossible with a horse-drawn vehicle. 
A leading sewing machine company 
operates, a moto*-truck hauling fifty machines 
per trip, making three trips daily; a total of 
one hundred and fifty machines per day or 
49,500 a year—far beyond the capacity of any 
horse-drawn truck. 


A New York piano manufacturer oper- 
ates a single motor-truck which serves six 
factories, hauls five pianos per load and makes 
all suburban deliveries—work impossible with 
the horse-drawn vehicle. 


DO YOU KNOW THE COST OF 
MOVING YOUR GOODS? 


Alth¢ugh the transportation end of great 
mer:antile and industrial enterprises is 
receiving more and more attention, it is 
still with many, a much neglected item. 
Comparatively few manufacturers or mer- 
chants operating horse-drawn vehicles 
know, with any exactness, the cost per 
ton mile for their haulage. 


Careful study of delivery expenses 
usually discloses inefficiency and wastes 
which can be rectified and new sources 
of economy established. Greater scope 
at less cost should be the aim of every 
commercial transportation system. 


BUSINESS EFFICIENCY APPLIED 
TO DELIVERY 


Not in all, but in the majority of cases, 
this cost can be reduced substantially by 
the substitution of self-propelled ve- 
hicles. Routes may be rearranged, de- 
livery methods systematized, operating 
shifts readjusted, so that the motor-truck 
can do far more than the work pre- 
viously accomplished by horses, and do it 
better and cheaper, and, even more im- 
portant, develop the business of its owner. 
These problems are being worked out daily by 
the transportation engineers of the great truck 
manufacturers. To the credit of this vast in- 
dustry, be it said that these experts are frank 
to acknowledge those comparatively few in- 
stances in which the superiority of the motor- 
truck to the horse can not be shown. 


Thus, the manufacturer or merchant consult- 
ing these experts is assured of accurate infor- 
mation and fair treatment. 


WHAT OUR MOTOR-TRUCK DEPART- 
MENT CAN DO FOR YOU 


During the past year hundreds of manu- 
facturers and merchants, subscribers for 
The Literary Digest, have consulted 
our Motor-Truck Department about 
commercial vehicles. From all branches 
of business and manufacture these re- 
quests have come. They have involved 
vehicles ranging from a grocer’ s light de- 
livery car to a contractor’ s ten-ton truck. 


The work of advising these subscribers 
is the work of specialists in the particu- 
Jar line of delivery concerned. 


Thus, it has been the object of our Motor- 
Truck Department to put such subscribers in 
touch with specialists best suited to give them the 
results ofactual proven service, as nearly identical 
as possible with that in which these readers are 
interested. 


The service of our Motor-Truck De- 
partment is open to all Literary Digest 
readers and is conducted without 
obligation. 


Write to us about your requirements, 
giving detailed information. It is nec- 
essary that we should know the number, 
size and nature of loads which you have 
to haul, the average distance of haulage, 
the general character of roads or streets 
over which the transportation must be 
accomplished, particularly as to surfaces 
and grades. Without this data it is difh- 
cult to give specific advice. If you 
could operate a single delivery car, or a 
whole fleet of motor-trucks, we shall be 
equally willing to serve you. 


Motor- Truck Department Thefiterary Digest 
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Your Father Could 
Have Become Wealthy 


if he had invested a generation ago in 
. choice a lots in such cities as Den- 

ver, Omaha, Kansas City or Oklahoma 
City. A few dollars would have earned 
almost incredible profits. 

You have an opportunity equal to the 
one he missed. 

The Pacific Northwest must have cities. 
Its vast agricultural, timber and mining 
wealth insures the money investment 
necessary to build these cities. 

We have searched the whole Northwest 
to find the “ birthright towns” which in 
a few years will become great. We have 
studied the question for years—we are ex- 
pert in judging orthwestern landvalues. 

In co-operation with the great railroad 
builders we have selected seventeen young 
cities, small today, but so favorably lo- 
cated that they must soon become great. 
We rejected over three hundred towns in 
finding these seventeen “ preferred risk” 
young cities. 

We offer at attractive prices five lots, one 
in each of five young cities. Easy payments 
—no interest—we Pay all taxes. By investing 
in five towns you divide the risk and maultz- 
ply the profit by five. 

Write now and let us prove that this is 
one of the safest,sanest,most profitable invest- 
ments open to the man of moderate means. 


Bah pote men are making com- 
Geer in their districts, We may have 
an opening for you. 
NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY 
310 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Your Investments 
Would You Like to Know About Them? 


27,984 investors kept themselves informed in the last 
three years regarding securities of all kinds through 
this unbiased and absolutely independent bureau con- 
ducted by THE FINANCIAL WORLD forthe exclusive 
benefit of its subscribers. It is a safeguard against 
all financial frauds, an invaluable aid in the selection 
of sound securities. 


OUR UNUSUAL OFFER 


If you will mention The Literary Digest and enclose 
postage to cover our reply we will express our opinion 
on ONE and ONLY O. INVESTMENT YOU ARE 
INTERESTED IN and also send you a specimen copy 
of our paper. You can then judge whether it is to your 
advantage to become an annual subscriber and receive 
the same benefits that more than 66,979 investors have 


received in the last eight years. No_inguiries 
answered unless postage is enclosed. Address 


The Financial World 


18 Broadway, New York 











Going 
to make an 
Investment ? 


Let the Economist help you. 

Once each month we publish an issue 
of the Economist containing a list of high 
ents securities offered by the leading 

—s houses of the country. 

We distribute copies of this number, 


ee. 
If you desire a copy simply write and 


Say So. 
We also publish a book entitled 


“‘ Wallet of Information’’ 


being a list of some 500 Corporations 
of the U.&., giving facts and figures of 
great value to investors. 

“The Wallet” is handy for pocket or 
desk. An indispensable aid to an in- 
vestor. Most comprehensive book of 
its kind ever published. 


Sent anywhere for 25 cents. 


THE ECONOMIST 


For over 28 years the leading financial 
Cit 


publication west of New Yor! y- 


Suite 509, 115 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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times he was face to face with the hard 
conditions implied in these destructive 
prices. About the time of the close of the 
preceding century the expansion of farm 
area had been largely and suddenly arrest- 
ed. The depressing surplus of a period of 
agricultural overproduction upon prices 
received a jolt from the suddenly arrested 
movement of farmers to new land. The 
reaction had been so quick and so decisive 
that the prices of farm products have 
gained relatively more than the prices of 
other products, with consequent distress 
to wage- and -receivers and to persons 
with moderate fixt incomes. 

‘‘The farmer receives only 53 per cent. 
of what the consumer pays. The railroad 
gets 7 per cent., and the remaining 40 per 
cent. goes to the middleman. No stronger 
indictment exists than this of the costliness 
of our distributive system. The farmer 
takes all the risks, and the others are sure 
of large profits. In regard to the cost of 
beef to consumers, the price in the North 
Atlantic States is 32 per cent. higher than 
the wholesale price. In some places the 
gross profit is as high as 61 per cent. There 
are too many small retail shops, and 
where twenty shops do the work that one 
could do, the manifold expenses raise the 
cost of the products. Speaking of the co- 
operative system, he said that farmers have 
undertaken this method with marked 
success.”’ 


BUILDING OUTLAYS IN THE PAST 
THREE YEARS 


Bradstreet’s for January 20 presented 
condensed summaries of statistics collected 
by it of building-operations in 120 cities of 
the United States during the past three 
years. It appears from this presentation 
that in 1911 the aggregate of expenditures 
called for by permits was $824,088,000; 
in 1910 it was slightly in excess of this,— 
$846,712,000; and in 1909 still larger,— 
$889,723,000. Following is given a selec- 
tion of cities and totals from this presenta- 
tion, three figures in each case being 
omitted from the amounts; that is, the 
$8,901 indicated for Baltimore in 1911 is in 
reality $8,901,000: 











1911 1910 1909 
Atlanta, Ga......... 6,158 7,398 5,532 
484 373 
8,901 9,346 7,711 
200 1,697 1,109 
1,597 1,479 2,207 
1,416 ~ 966 823 
3,554 ~ 3,463 2,341 
19,287 19,683 13,433 
2,444 2,066 3,163 
1,513 1,462 1,130 
10,355 9,211 9,895 
2,586 2,165 1,849 
1,693 834 400 
021 2,635 2,469 
1,153 1,321 1,075 
105,269 96,932 90,435 
1,808 6,683 740 
16,994 13,948 13,029 
4,654 4,800 3,598 
6,086 11,319 11,559 
1,92 1,217 2,654 
19,014 17,624 14,301 
463 13,300 ,650 
2,184 1,494 1,910 
1,915 1,624 1,492 
3,338 2,379 2,947 
2,508 2,355 2,867 
1,256 {|1,144 2,164 
5,899 4,507 5,251 
2,729 3,085 ,584 
8,348 7,994 7,156 
3,590 3,183 2,476 
888 1,111 1,20 
13,274 13,601 13,196 
1,488 4,131 2,330 
1,014 1,392 1,696 
1,720 1,374 1,513 
22,947 21,684 13,460 
6,586 3,813 3,172 
2,613 827 x 
1, 1,030 950 
5,879 6,281 4,324 
2,465 9,792 11,339 
13,735 14,351° 13,092 
ra 1,623 2,402 
10,975 13,394 14,177 
535 6,887 11 
, 4,385 4,226 
3,157 4,483 5,165 
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A SAFE BOND 


6% PER 

ANNUM 

3 Preference should be given by conserva. 
tive investors to mortgage bonds secured 
by Manhattan Island, New York City, in. 
come-producing real estate, because the 
security advances in value yearly, jn. 
creasing. the safety of the investment, 

The New York Real Estate Security 
Company’s 6% Mortgage Bonds are se. 
cured by high-class, i produci 
real estate in the Borough of Manhattan. 
Payment of principal and interest is as. 
sured by a mortgage to a trust compan 
acting as trustee for the bondholders, 
Thus safeguarded, the investment is ab. 
solutely safe. 
¥. The bonds are in denominations of 
A $100, $500, and $1000, and are available 
to large or small investors. 

Interest is paid semi-annually in January 
and July, and the bonds are tax exempt 
in New York State. 

This Company does not issue profit- 
sharing or installment bonds. 

Write for Circular No. 44 


New York REAL Estate 
Security Co. 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Capital Stock - - - - $3,950,000 

















We will buy or sell 
American Real Estate 6s 
Estates Long Beach 6s 
N. Y. Realty Owners 6s 


PEABODY & COMPANY 


42 Broadway, New York City 
SPECIALISTS IN REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


Quotations or Statistics on any stocks or bonds 
will be supplied by our Statistical Department. 











{ % ID FOR 
§ OVER TWENTY YEARS. 

The best business men in this country are plac- 
ing their savings with us. We are the oldest Sav- 
ings Association in this State. deposited amounts 
to $100 in between eight and nine years; $70 to $100 in 
five years. Your money can be withdrawn when wanted. 
$5 saved monthly, $1, at maturity 

$10 saved monthly, $2,000 at maturit 



















































ing Shares 
Coup may bee ited in your bank or sent to 
us, and we wi 1 ag check. . Principal may be with- 


drawn when wan 
stan 2 J 
On Deposit Shares. Interest sent by check each 


six months. Principal may be withdrawn when wan 
Send for Booklet and Best of References, East and West, 


Industrial B. & L. Ass’n, 22 Jacobson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


ortgages|| 


High Grade Farm Mortgages 

Carefully selected First Mortgages on improved 
farms are attractive securities for investment— 
every year the security offered ws more valuable 
and their market is unaffected by panics, strikes, 
economic changes or settlement of estates—a con- 
dition not applicable to any other class of investment. 


Forty Years Without a Loss 

Our 40 years’ experience, in selecting high grade 
securities and selling them to satisfied customers, 
stands behind our every transaction and is proof that 
we can satisfy yo". The service we render the investor 
is that of making all collections of principal an’ 
interest and remitting it, without charge, seeing that 
the taxes are paid and keeping the insurance in bores, 
when insurance is assigned as additional security. 
you seek investments yielding maximum returas, 
consistent with safety, send for Gescatetive list o 
securities and booklet, “OUR HISTORY.” 


MAXWELL INVESTMENT COMPANY 
1013 Baltimore Avenue Kansas City, Missouri 
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w York City— 1911 1910 bys 


837 44,034 
32,598 34,813 60,235 
98,536 96,603 131,246 
12,753 11,940 13,085 
22,208 15,397 19,654 
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4,784 . 
2,775 2,300 2,291 


Commenting on these figures the writer 
in Bradstreet’s says: 


“Of the grand aggregate of the building 
expenditures of the country, New York 
City furnished in 1911 $188,933,000, or 22 
per cent., as against 24 per cent. in 1910 
and 30 per cent. in 1909. These declining 
percentages presuppose decreases at the 
metropolis both from 1910 and 1909, and 
this proves to be the case, as New York’s 
total fell 7 per cent. from 1910 and 2.8 per 
cent. from 1909. It might be noted this 
tendency is not uniform in all boroughs, 
however, as Manhattan showed a gain over 
1910, as did Queens Borough also, while all 
boroughs except Queens fell off from 1909, 
which was the record year for the city as a 
whole. 

“Chicago is the only other city of the 
country which furnishes a total building 
expenditure in excess of $100,000,000, the 
aggregate for 1911 being $105,269,000, a 
gain of 8 per cent. over 1910 and of 15 per 
cent. over 1909. Chicago’s proportion of 
the country’s building in 1911 was 12 per 
cent., as against 11 per cent. in 1910 and 
1909. Of the other large building centers 
of the country, Philadelphia, with an ex- 
penditure of $39,970,000, shows a slight 

in over 1910, but a slight loss from 1909. 

Angeles, fourth city in building in 1911, 
shows an expenditure of $22,947,000, a gain } 
of 6 per cent. over 1910 but of 70 per cent. 
over 1909. San Francisco, with an ex- 
penditure of $20,915,000, comes fifth in the 
matter of value of building with a gain of 
6 per cent. over 1910, but a decline of 26 


per cent. from 1909. Other cities having Just This Sort of 
expenditures in excess of $15,000,000 in 


in} Out-Door Life 
1911 were Boston, Portland, Ore., Detroit, Y ‘ r 
St. Louis, Cleveland, and Washington, in ou can enjoy right now in 


the order named. In addition, Minneap- e 
Arizona 


olis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Pittsburg, 

Cincinnati, Newark, N. J., and Buffalo 
Let us send you interesting books that 
tell in text and picture of the wonderful 


vot expenditures in excess of $10,000,000 
eac eg 
opportunities awaiting you, all along the 
Southern Pacific 
Sunset Route 


New Orleans to San Francisco 
L. H. Nutting, G. E. P.A., 366 Broadway, New York 
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COMMERCIAL FAILURES AS A 
GUIDE TO INVESTORS 


W. Martin Swift, writing in The 
Banker’ s Magazine, points out how statis- 
ties of failures may be used scientifically 
as a guide to investors. He insists that 
“the great value and importance of these 
figures” to investors are seldom, if any- 
where, fully realized. In buying stocks 
and bonds they have, however, the greatest 
value—much more, in fact, than anything 
printed in the day’s financial literature, or 
any advice given by bankers and brokers. 
Mr. Swift says: 



























. The opportune time to buy securities 
18 when stock and bond prices are very 
low, owing to financial and trade disturb- 
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The Power of Your Good 
Name—Plus Ours 
Your own go00d name is not enough 
when ours can help you. 


Modern competition makes of 
value the smallest “feather in the 
scales,” and it is by no means of 


small moment that you link your 
own good name to ours—the name 
behind which stands the greatest 
company in the paper industry— 
‘The “EAGLE A.” 


THE AMERICAN 
wither 


Look for the 
“EAGLE A” 
Water-Mark 


In Thirty-Four Bond. Papers, ranging in 
price from Eight to Twenty-Four Cents a 
pound, appears this Water-Mark of Quality, 
which is known wherever paper is bought 
and used. 

One Hundred and Forty Wholesalers, and 
Ten Thousand Printers and Lithographers 
stand ready to give you “EAGLE A” Papers. 

Let us suggest an “EAGLE A” Bond Paper 
best adapted to your needs. Write us. 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
24 Main Street Holyoke, Mass. 


Ask your Printer or Lithographer to show you 
samples of “EAGLE A” Bond Papers. 








HONE AND SHARPEN YOUR OWN 


Fully Guar- Y Razor Blades 


toa better edge than when new. 
The “Victor Automatic’’ sharp- 
ens blades perfectly. Keen, vel- 
vety edge, makes shaving adelight. Fitted 
with fulllength, extra wide, specially treated 
honing and finishing strop. Solved the shaving 
troubles for thousands of satisfied users. 
BIG MONEY, Liberal commissions. 
Watkins prea ae sales weekly. 


Write today. The Vicicr Specialty Company, 618 Victor Bldg., Canton, 0. 








a selected from “The Best 
ior Ame ” to suit your 
climate. Allon their own roots— 
Sasventocd to grow and 
bleom—direct from America’s 
most eg growers, deliv- 
ered free. Vigorous, health: 

— prolific bloomers. 1 


color 
& JONES ROSES 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO-DAY. 


Chur Var-Babaaste| 
to Bloom 


color plates, listof world’s best 
roses, Rose Lover's Calendar, 
“How to Grow Roses,” and our new Free 
Delivery Offer. It's F 
THE CONARD & JONES CO., Box 80, West Grove, Pa. 
Rose Specialiste—50 years’ experience. 
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ances—provided, of course, these dis- 
turbances have practically culminated. 
Strange as it may seem at first thought, 
this opportune time can be selected at 
least approximately, and almost without 
fail, by the proper use of failure statistics. 
Whenever the failures of a given quarter, 
as measured by their total liabilities, show 
a violent increase of nearly 100 per cent., 
it is to be presumed that the time to buy 
securities has arrived. 

“* There is no single compilation of figures 
which more truly reflects the business con- 
ditions of the country than commercial 
failures. When conditions become very 
bad, failures correspondingly increase— 
not so much because earnings are very 
poor, as for the reason that the increasing 
number of solvent or nearly solvent con- 
cerns are unable to convert their assets 
into the cash which is necessary to meet 
| obligations. Any sort of financial or trade 
| disorder is always cured by liquidation. If 
| margins of profit have become so narrow as 
to paralyze business, liquidation in labor 
and materials reduces operating costs and 
restores margins to normal. If inflation of 
capitalization or expenses is the trouble, 
liquidation scales down the capitalization, 
reduces the expenses, and restores sound 
conditions. 

‘“ Whatever may be the trouble with 
trade and finance, liquidation cures it; 
but this very cure involves heavy commer- 
cial failures. When all are sellers and none 
buyers, it is increasingly difficult to convert 
other assets into the cash with which to 
meet obligations, and thus commercial 
failures become very heavy. The wild 
scramble for money with which to make 
payments meanwhile produces very heavy 
selling of securitics and drives prices to 
their low levels. 

‘‘ For these reasons security prices are 
at their lowest just when commercial fail- 
ures are at their greatest. Manifestly, 
with these failures rapidly increasing, the 
investor at any given time can not assure 
himself that they will not be larger the next 
month, or the next quarter, but this uncer- 
tainty presents no great difficulty; for 
when the liabilities of a given quarter show 
an increase of 75 or 100 per cent. over those 
of the previous quarter, or over those of the 
average quarter of the previous year, this 
very fact is quite sufficient to show that the 
approximate bottom in security prices has 
been reached. 
| ‘* While it is, of course, true that the 
investor, in watching for the returns of an 
je ntire quarter, will not make his purchase 
| at the very bottom, he need be in no hurry. 
| Heavy liquidation has much the same effect 
| upon our industries as a surgical operation 
has upon an individual, and_ it requires 
some time for convalescence. Stock prices, 
therefore, while they rally quickly for a 
short distance, do not begin their real 
ascent for many weeks after the bottom is 
reached. Indeed, it is usually three to six 
months. If failures should continue heavy 
during this time, it should not prevent the 
investor from buying, especially if stock 
prices for a period of two months or more 
do not sink below their previous lowest- 
average level. The very fact that they 
hold in spite of the heavy failures is an 





ties is practically over. 
‘““There has never been a great bear 
market in the history of the New York 


indication that the general selling of securi- 
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All houses present differ. 
ent heating problems 


—some difficult. But an inte!!i- 
gently selected and properly in- 
stalled equipment of 


Pierce 
Boilers and 
Radiators 


solves them all. See P a) local house 
heating man. He will tell you w/ic/ 
Pierce equipment you need, what 
it will cost, and what it will do—and 
it will do it. 

Have — read our Heat Primer, 
“What heat for your house”? We 
gladly send it free. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce 
Mig. Co. 
254 James St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


are better than marking Tames for wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter. 
woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast Cotors. 
12 dozen full names $2.00, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 
85c. Other prices on ap lication. Have your friends’ 
names woven. rr Ideal Gift. Send for Samples to 
J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
600 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn., U. S. A. 
Orders can be placed through your dealer. 











é Pumps the Year Round Without Cost 
Ensures running waterin any room of any country 
home or farm where there is a spring or flowing 
stream. Beats the windmill. Runs by self water 
pressure without one centcost. 


NIAGARA HYDRAULIC RAM 

runs continuously, can't get out of or- 

der, flow can be extended and elevated to 

suit needs. Priced low. Write to-day for 

Catalogue and quotations. > 

NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO. 6 
P. 0. Box 1001, Chester, Pa. 


GEM VENTILATOR 








FILTER 
THE AIR 


Salanased your health by using a Gem Ventilator. In- 
stantly adjustable to windows of different widths. Pre- 
vents draughts, rain, snow and dust. 

Ask your nearest hardware dealer or write for folder. 


GEM VENTILATOR COMPANY, _Bogtgn, Mass 
Latest Book ;3 sieeeae ot Poultry,” 


lain, prac- 
tical facts, 160 beautiful half hoy Rs. Te ls how you 
ang! succi with poultry. Tells about big poul- 
try farm. 45 pure-bred varieties. Lowest pri 
fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., sent for 5 coun 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 55, Clarinda, la. 


BALSAM PINE PILLOWS / 


Write for booklet giving descrip- 
tion of pillows, prices, etc. 
Bemidji Balsam Pillow Co., Dept. 28, Bemidji,Minn. 














SHORT-STORY WRITING 

A course of forty lessons in the history. 

form, structure, and writing of the Short- 

Story taught by J. Berg Ksenwein, 
Kditor, Lippincott’s eee as 

250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 

THE HOME CO RRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

71 Besse Place. Springfield. Mass. 














The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 
For complete information address 


Berkshire Hills Sanatorium, North Adams, Massachusetts 
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Stock Exchange when commercial fail- 
ures failed to give a correct indication as 
to the proper time to make investment 
purchases. Even in 1904, when there was 
no panic, the failure statistics served the 
investor well. Of course, good securities 
imay be bought with impunity any time, 
put the advantages of buying at the right 
time are very great. Certain it is that the 
scientific study and use of our failure sta- 
tistics would richly reward the investor for 
the effort required.” 


BANK CLEARINGS 


During the first week in February bank 
clearings in the United States aggregated 
$3,461,009,000; during the last week in 
January the aggregate was $3,165,948,000; 
in the first week of February last year it 
was $3,311,021,000. Of the total for the 
first week in February this year, New York 
City contributed considerably more than 
one-half,—that is, $2,040,021,000, leaving 
the amount for the principal towns and 
cities outside of New York, $1,420,987,000. 
Following in detail are the clearings for 
some of the cities included in these totals: 
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12.6 270,747 
13.3 175,078 

8.9 149,388 
70,298 
50,954 
44,981 
45,063 
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BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Relieve Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Coughs, Bron- 
chial and Asthmatic Complaints. Unexcelled for 
clearing the voice. Sixty years’ reputation. 
Free from opiates or anything harmful. Sold 
Only in boxes, Sample mailed free. 

JOHN L BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
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An epoch-making page 
of railroad history was 
written when the New 
York Central Lines 
inaugurated, in both 
directions, between 
New York, Boston and 
Chicago, the daily ser- 
vice .of the famaus 


f 20th Century 
Limited 


‘The Train That 


Saves a Business Day’’ 


This train has established a new standard of speed, comfort, convenience and 


luxury in railroad travel. 


It promotes closer and ever increasing business re- 


lations between three great trade centres— New Y ork, Boston and Chicago. 


Lv. New York 4.00 p.m. 
1.30 p.m 
8.55 a.m. 


Lv. Boston 
Ar. Chicago 


‘“Water 
Level 


Route’’ 


NEW YORK 
(CENTRAL 
LINES 


Lv. Chicago 2.30 p.m. 
Ar. Boston 11.50 a.m. 
Ar. New York 9.25 a.m. 


You 




















| THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANYS 


; 


Steamer 


Ever in the service. Among the strikin 


features of the Arcadian are its vast area o 
deck space, with a promenade of 500 feet; lux- 
urous staterooms with bedsteads and full 
length mirrors throughout; magnificent gal- 


leried main dining room; exquisite commis- 
sariat surpassing even the high excellence for 
which the R. M. S. P. is famous. 


Round Trip $30 and Upward 


Unusually attractive trips to Cuba, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Jamaica, Trinidad and Barbados. 

Special cruises by the Arcadian at the conclu- 
sion of the rmuda_ season to Norway and 
the Mediterranean. Tickets by Arcadian and 
Bermudian are interchangeable. 


SANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agts. 


22 State St.. New York 15 South La Salle St., Chicago 
W. H. EAVES, N. E. P. A., 200 Washington St., Beston 











ENGLISH. 
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PRIVATE CARS—Go Where You Please! Illustrated 
Booklet Mailed Free from 
MOTOR TOURING Co, 
43 Pembroke Place, Liverpool. Eng (Cables ‘* Travelling, 
Liverpool”) or T. & ©. Burean. 389 Fifth Ave.. New York. 





Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


MOTH-PROOF CEDAR COUCH 





A Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Wardrobe Couch 
is a luxurious lounge and roomy cedar chest, All prices. Finest 
upholstering and wide choice of materials. Perfeet protection 
against moths, mice, dust and damp. Elegant wedding or birthday 
gift. Many sizes and styles. Shipped DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
AT FACTORY PRICES ON 15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. ALL FREIGHT 
CHARGES PREPAID BY US. Send for free booklet, **The Story 
of Red Cedar,’’ and big illustrated catalog showing full line of 
couches, chests and chifforobes. Write us TODAY. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 52, Statesville, N, C. 





Cruises 


* To the 
West Indies, Venezuela 
and the Panama Canal 
By the 
“VICTORIA LUISE” 


The largest steamship visiting the 
West Indies this winter 


March 7th 
26 days, $175 and up 


An Easter Cruise 


March 26th of 16 days, $85 up 


Summer Cruises 


To the LAND OF THE 
MIDNIGHT. SUN 


Eight delightful cruises during June, 
July and August, from Hamburg, 
duration 14 to 26 days. 


Cost, $62.50 and up. 
Splendid service, large steamships 
*“VICTORIA LUISE,’’ ‘‘KRON- 
PRINZESSIN CECILIE”’ and 
**METEOR.” 


JAMAICA 
and PANAMA CANAL, CUBA, 
HAYTI, COLOMBIA, 
COSTA RICA 
Regular service by 
5,000-ton “PRINZ” 
and other well-known Steamships of the 


ATLAS SERVICE 


Rates to 
PANAMA, $75; Round Trip, $142.50 
JAMAICA, $45; Round Trip, $85.50 
Through tickets to West Coast points 


TOURS to the TROPICS 


Leaving weekly 
11 to 30 digs, $90 to $240 


a -” 





Phone, wire or write for full information 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN 
LINE 


41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct use 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con- 
sulted as arbiter. 


“C, O. N.,"" New York City.—‘Is the pro- 
noun ‘I’ correct in the following? 
‘But of all the old friends who were 
schoolmates then, 
There remain, Ben, but you and I.’ ”’ 


The use of ‘‘I’’ here can be defended on the 
following grounds: (1) It is a poetical license. 
(2) ‘“‘But’’ in this sense, according to some 
authorities, may be followed by the nominative 
case, even in prose. For an extended treatment 
of each of these points, see answer to “G. C.” 
and to ‘“E. C. W.’’ in the Feb. 10 issue. 


“G. Q. C.,"" Maynard, Ark.—‘‘ Please state 
which is the correct relative in Ry expression 
*Who [whom] do you think I am’? 

‘“‘Who”’ is the correct word to use here. 
Goold Brown, ‘‘Grammar of English Grammars,”’ 
pp. 526, 530: ‘‘A noun or a pronoun put after a 
verb or participle not transitive agrees in case 
with a preceding noun or pronoun referring to 
the same thing. . . . In interrogative sentences 
the terms are usually transposed, or both are 
placed after the verb; as, . Who do men say 
that I, the Son of man, am? Who think ye that 
I am?’’) 


(See 


'“H, K.,”’ Cincinnati, O.—‘‘ Kindly state the 
correct punctuation of the following sentence and 
also whether there is any grammatical justification 
for the parenthetical phrase which it contains: 
‘Your you will pardon me if I call them bad 
manners annoyed me the entire evening.’’ 
Properly punctuated, this sentence should read: 
“Your—you will pardon me if I call them bad— 
manners annoyed me the entire evening.”” (See 
Reed and Kellogg, ‘‘ Higher Lessons in English,” 
p. 380: ‘‘ Use the dash where the sentence breaks 
off abruptly, and the same thought is resumed; 
as, ... ‘We know the uses—and. sweet they 
are—of adversity.’’’) While the sentence cited 
is not wrong from a grammatical standpoint, it is 
faulty in construction, and could be improved 
rhetorically by making it read, ‘‘ Your manners— 
you will pardon me if I call them bad—annoyed 
me the entire evening.’’ Similar sentences are 
occasionally found in literature, particularly in 
poetry, and are sometimes used by public speakers. 


1p. 8, A., ” New York City.—‘‘ Kindly define 
the word ‘catharticon,’ which I fail to find in the 
STaNDARD DicTIONARY.’ 

We do not find this word in any of the leading 
English dictionaries. However, Harper’s “ Latin 
Dictionary,’’ p. 301, gives catharticum as equiva- 
lent to Greek kathartikon (which might be trans- 
literated ‘‘catharticon’’), and defines the word 
as ‘‘a means of purifying; a cathartic.’ Liddell 
and Scott’s ‘‘Greek Lexicon,’’ p. 721, defines 
kathartikon as a neuter adjective, meaning “‘fit for 
cleansing or purifying,’’ and adds that the word 
was used as a noun by Hippocrates, in his work 
*‘On Fractures.” 





INLAND CUBA 


No trip to the Island of Cuba is complete without 
including in the itinerary excursions to the interior 
regions.. In no other Seuthern latitudes are tropical 
landscapes more picturesque. Rivers with banks 
o’erhung with rich vegetation, mountains thickly 
clad in verdure, cool valleys, macadam highways 
leading for miles upon miles under royal palms, great 
plantations and sugar mills all delight and interest 
the inland tourist. At slight additional expense, 
visitors to Havana may journey to the beautiful 
Yumuri, San Juan, Canimar, Moreto and Damuujio 
Rivers, see the several miles of subterranean wonders 
disclosed in the caves of Bellamar, indulge in the sul- 
phur .baths of Madruga and Santa Maria Del 
Rosario, and ramble about the streets of such quaint 
and unusual cities as Santa Clara, Sancti Spiritus, 
not to mention the coast cities, such as Cienfuegos, 
with its plazas and magnificent beach, Matanzas 
bordering its sweeping bay, and Santiago de Cuba 
nestling behind its mountain barriers. Inland Cuba 
may be reached conveniently over the well-equipped 
lines of the United Railways of Havana and con- 
nections, radiating from the Capital City. 
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Three Famous 
Trains to the 
North Pacific Coast 


North Coast Limited 


From Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis via North 
Western--Northern Pacific lines 


Northern Pacific Express 

From Chicago, Aurora, St. Paul 

and Minneapolis via Burlington-- 
Northern Pacific lines 


Puget Sound Limited 


From St. Louis and Kansas City 
via Burlington--Northern Pacific 
*y lines 


Low fares for Summer 
1912 


Write for booklets about the 

trip through the Storied 

Northwest and Yellow- 
stone Park 


M. CLELAND 
Genull Passenger Agent 
. Paw 


Northern 
Pacific 
Railway 


Only line to Gardiner, 
cial Yellowstone 
ark Entrance. 
Panama Pacific In- 
ternational Expo 
San Francisco, PrOts. 





Plan A Summer 


TourAbroad 


The low cost of the trip as outlined in our 
valuable littie book, 


POSTER RO ONT ae TIRE IT 


“How to see Germany, f 


Austria and Switzerland,” will surprise you. Ten | 
cents in stamps will bring you this splendidly 


illustrated volume on “what to see an 

see it.” 

your trip and reserve staterooms via the 
Baltimore-Bremen Service 


how. to & 
Send today. Now is the time to plan 


Large modern ONE CABIN Steamers. com 


without luxury. Delicious meals. 








Reasonable rates. Full particulars 
and sailings on request. 
A. SCHUMACHER & CO.. Gen’l Agt 
Vi a 167 8S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md, 


North German Lloyd : 
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Now is the Time to} 


Order Your Seeds| 


On pages 460 and 461 our readers 
will find the announcements of many 
high grade horticultural advertisers. e 


“The Chaldean Story 
of the Flood” 


dug up from the ruins 
of Ancient Chaldea 
O YOU KNOW that there has been dug up 


from the ruins of old Chaldea a complete 
story of the Flood—the same in every de- 





We urge the importance of ordering : 


tail as Moses’ account in Genesis—and that it 
was written thousands of years before his version 


appeared ? 


Hardly one in a million has ever 


» hadanopportunity of seeing this startling story 


THIS MARVELLOUS WORK is revolution- 
izing modern thought. It’s turning upside down 
old notions and ideas. It gives the authoritative, 
rock-bottom sources of our knowledge on ALL 
SUBJECTS OF HUMAN INTEREST from the 
earliest civilization down today—the inside facts 
which the average person has never even heard of. 
Encyclopaedias, histories, etc., merely tell you 
about things—in The Library of Original Sources 
you get the things themselves—the fountain-heads 
of knowledge to which encyclopaedia writers, 
historians, etc., have to go for their information. 


OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS 
spent 10 years gathering the contents of this great 
work. Ancient and remote and forgotten civili- 
zations in all parts of the globe were uncovered, 
and age-buried hieroglyphics on monuments, 
tablets, sun-baked bricks and palimpsests yielded 
their secrets: untiring workers ransacked the 
hidden literature ofevery age, ancient,mediaeval 
and modern, to find the “ original documents” 
that shaped the civilizations and influenced the 
thought and life of the world. Nothing like it 
has ever been attempted or thought of before. 
You'll be amazed at the wealth of information 
this unique library contains. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW=s== 
FOR FREE BOOK 


University Research Extension Co. 
ilwaukee, Wisconsin 
Send me the FREE book of rare original documents and 
ell me of your confidential easy payment offer to Literary 
Digest readers. I assume no obligation, the book and all 
you send me is to be free, and no salesman is to call on me 








—HAVE YOU? But it isone ofthe many 
thousand curiously interesting accounts in 


The Library of 
Original Sources 


now for the first time available to the 
general public. Up te the present this 
remarkable Library has only been sold 
by subscription, but by taking ‘over the 
entire unsold edition from the publishers we 
secured itat an absolutely unheard of bargain. 
Therefore we are able to offer the few remain- 
ing sets to Literary Digest readers 


AT LESS THAN IT 
COST TO MAKE THEM 


Send us the attached coupon atonce, and we 
will tell you how to get the Library on easy 
monthly payments, and mail you FREE a book 
of rare documents. Remember there are only 

a limited number of sets so act quickly. Mail 
the coupon W. You assume no obligation. 
No salesman will call. The book is FREE. 


DO YOU KNOW that the old Egyptians,’ 5000 
years B.C., had a Bible which they called the 
“Book of the Dead ’?—Do you know that the 
Assyrian sacred literature gives the story of the 
Creation?—Do you know that books and news- 

papers were printed in Asia thousands of years 
before printing was invented by Gutenberg ?— 
Do you know that Nebuchadnezzar established a 
complete system of free rural mail delivery?—Do 
you know that Columbus wrote a journal of his 
voyages to the new world and that it has been 
found translated and published?—DID YOU 
EVER READ the Ball and Tyler Rebellion?— 
Luther’s “ Ninety-five Theses’’—which he nailed 
to the church door?—Machiavelli’s ‘* Prince’’?— 
Harvey’s personal story of the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood? —or Rousseau’s 
** Social Compact”? 


YOU'LL FIND THEM ALL—and thousands 
of others equally as curious and important—in 
The Library of Original Sources. Every docu- 
ment is in the exact words of the original, trans- 
lated; every contribution is from the actual eye- 
witness or person who took part; every idea is 
in the words of the thinker, investigator, dis- 
coverer or inventor. 








There are ten sumptuous, massive volumes, 
bound in rich, deep red Morocco; full page 
photogravures on India Vellum, pure silk head- 
bands, printed in large clear type on hand-made, 
pure white antique finished paper with gold tops 
—a veritable triumph of the bookmaker’s art. 


JACK LONDON SAYS:-—“ It is a whole 
library in itself. I certainly never could spare 
these books from my shelves.”’ 


early. In a few weeks all the horti- 
cultural dealers will be overwhelmed } 
with orders. Delays, with even the} 
largest houses, are inevitable, and de-} 
lays at the planting season are sure to} 
cause you annoyance. 


Send in your order now and it will} 
receive prompt and careful attention, | 
and you will have your goods just} 
when you need them. If an order} 
for seeds, they will be ready to plant } 
the instant the soil is ready; if an order } 
for shrubs, the nurserymen will see 
that your plants are delivered at the 
right time. 


Write now for the catalogs, plan your | 
garden requirements and send your} 
order. Many plants should be started} 
at once indoors. Look up your plant- | 
ing tables. y 


Theliterary Digest 














Bible Study Book Free 


Acomplete Synopsis of Bible Study of great value 
to all students of the Word. Send postal card 
request to SCOFIELD BIBLE CORRESPOND: 
ENCE SCHOOL, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








adits oe TO 
UNITARIANISM”’? 
By, Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, and other U 
tarian Sermons SENT FREE on application 
P.O.M.Committee, Berkeley Place, Cambridge, Mi 
The accountant and 


ACCOUNTAN auditor is in demi 


at high pay. Our Home Study Courses prepare 
Expert Accounting work and for ©.P.4. Examination. Account 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Advanced or Elementary Bookkeepi 
Business Law, etc. Successful students everywhere. Perso 
attention of R. J. Bennett, C.P.A. Send for catalog. 
Accountancy Institute, 257 Farragut St.,Philadelphi 


Learn At Home 


Geonuete compipentenes students 


«AN 











Make your casey 4 aniversiey Course 
covers same ground as Harva! 
ichigan and other big law colleges. 
e guarantee to coach free, students 
who failto pass the bar examination. 
Scholarships now open—pay 
Write for catalog tod: 
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